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APPLICATION, Ge. 


My Lok p, > 


HE diffuſive benevolence, and diſin- 
tereſted deportment, which have cha- 
racteriſed your Lordſhip, through each pri- 
vate and public ſtage of life, points you out 


as the perſon moſt proper to be addreſſed, by 


a man, who is willing to lay open ſome er- 
rors in our policy, which require a ſpeedy 
correction; you, my Lord, will extend your 


public concern beyond the confines of your 


native country, and conſider every part 
of the human ſpecies, which has any con- 
nection with England, as meriting your care 
and patronage. 


There is not, perhaps, any one point of 


view, in which we can behold this kingdom 
at preſent more truly intereſting, than that 
of the relation which it bears to thoſe peo- 
ple, who are connected with us, in a ſecon- 
dary *, or kind of dependant nature; ſome 


K 


Scotland without doubt, is united with England by 
the ſolemn act of both nations, but the fundametal dif- 
ference of their laws is ſo great, and their manners and 
ideas of government ſo very diſcordant, that I muſt ſtill 
| _ them in the ſecondary light in which it is placed 

ve. . 


B united, 
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"P01 
united, but not receiving our municipal law, 
others receiving our laws after a ſtruggle of 
many centuries, and others willing to make 
laws for themſelves, had -they a power to 
execute them. After a war, therefore, in 
which a conſtitutional exertion of our native 
ſtrength has procured us at leaſt a very re- 
ſpectable commerce, nothing can more juſtly 
merit our attention, than thoſe nations, 
who, beyond the limits of England, form the 


ſeveral branches of the Britiſh empire they 


are numerous, they inhabit countries a- 
bounding in all the neceſſaries of life, and 
fruitful of the materials of many of its com- 
forts; but above all, theſe countries pro- 


duce the genus acre virum marſam pubemque 


ſabellam; their cuſtoms, nay, even their 


countenances, are Britiſh, after a ſeries of 


generations; they have, in ſhort, every title 
to the utmoſt care and regard of the mother 
country, which intereſt or affection ſhould 
beſtow. On HE. 19 
The more heterogeneous the parts which 
enter into the compoſition of any body, the 
leſs capable of ſolidity and permanency willit 
be ; the jarring of their natures preventing 
that intimate union and firm coheſion, in 
which the ſtrength of natural and of politt- 
cal bodies does primarily confiſt. This com- 
pactneſs, once attained to, good laws and in- 
ſtitutions communicating their ſpirit, give it 
that powerful momentum, which nothing 
| Cal 


(22: 
can reſiſt ; if then a kingdom, from circum- 
ſtances of colonization or otherwiſe, muſt 
have a connection with other people, it is 
the duty and intereſt of that kingdom to 
| aſſimilate theſe people with themſelves, as 
ſoon as poſſible ; if to be born and ſupported 
by them, the nearer they are drawn like ar- 
mour or garment, the leſs ſenſible will the 
principal be of the burthen; if able to ſup- 
port themſelves, perhaps aſſiſt the mother 
country, the more cloſely and naturally join- 
ed, the more capable like our limbs, will 
they be to help and be of ſervice; and yet 
ſtrange, although moſt certain it is, that the 
conqueſts and colonies of nations, ho them- 
ſelves have enjoyed Liberty, and are there- 
fore more diſcerning of the advantages which 
it muſt bring to others, have generally felt 
more oppreſſion, and have been leſs tenderly 
cheriſhed by the conquerors or colonizers, 
than thoſe of abſolute monarchies. Thus we 
perceive, the conquered provinces of Rome, 
far from being diſpleaſed “ at the fall of the 
commonwealth and eſtabliſhment of deſpo- 
tiſm. Whether this ariſes from the mean o- 
pinion, which conquerors for the moſt part 
conceive of the conquered, deeming them 
unworthy of, and incapable to make the pro- 
per uſe of Liberty, or from an hatred, im- 
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Neque provinciæ illum flatum rerum abnuebans, ſiſpecto 
ſenatus populique imperio, ob certamina poten. ium et averitiam 
magiſtratum— Tacit. 1. Annal. 
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/prefſed by their obſtinacy when an enemy, 


I cannot determine: however, am inclined to 


believe, that upon the firſt reduction of 


them, the conquerors dared not truſt them 
with Liberty; but upon removal of theſe ap- 


prehenſions, by length of time and other 


circumſtances, they ceaſed to be actuated 


by the proper motive of conqueſt; the migh- 
ty maſters themſelves, degenerate and cor- 


rupt, loſe that benevolence which ſhould 


ſhare the bleſſings of a free government with 


their fellow creatures; nor are they impel- 
led by a deſire of ſerving the human ſpecies, 
in being the inſtruments of the Almighty, in 


reſtoring it to the exerciſe of a rational, and 
ſince the goſpel diſpenſation, a chriſtian 
well-tempered Liberty: and this, with ſelf- 


defence, which ſuggeſts conqueſt by way of 


prevention “, are, in my opinion, the only 


principles upon which a conqueror can by 


any means whatſoever be juſtified. If they 
conſider the hearts of thoſe who have the 
- misfortune of falling under their domination, 
as too narrow for the entertainment of the 


noble and eleyated ſentiments of Liberty, 
and compare them to weak ſtomachs, which 


| may be clogged and diſabled by ſolid and 


ſubſtantial food ; of an eye, which long uſed 


to darkneſs, unexerciſed by real objects, no- 
thing preſenting but figures and fantoms of 


— 


Cui poteſias nocendi exipitur utiliter vincitur. | 
Aug. de Civitate Dei. 
its 
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its own creation, and which may be diſor 
dered, perhaps deſtroyed by too ſudden an 
infuſion of a ſtrong light; then ſhould liberty 
be portioned out to them by degrees, accord 
ing to a judicious and ſtrict political regimen, 
previous to which it is the duty of the con- 
queror to enlarge their underſtandings, me- 
liorate and prepare their hearts, for receiving 
this plant of celeſtial ſeed; otherwiſe are 
they left in a worſe condition than before, 
and all the boaſted encomiums of their 
maſters upon liberty, and thoſe bleſſings which 
their conſtitution affords, are but blinds to 
carry on their deſigns, with vile views of 
lawleſs dominion, and of a commerce whoſe 

objects are avarice and luxur x. 
To a perſon who conſiders the ends of 
cConqueſt in that extenſive, give me leave to 
add moral and religious light, in which I am 
well aſſured, that your Lordſhip beholds every 
political matter; it muſt be evident, from 
the acknowledged goodneſs of the Creator, 
that the happineſs of his creatures was the 


end of their formation; and that in order to 


give theſe creatures an oppportunity of ren- 
dering themſelves more grateful to him, it 
is placed within their power, by a proper 
exerciſe of their faculty and freedom of 
will, to be the meritorious inſtraments of 
making each other happy. One man has it 
in his power to ſerve his neighbour, the 
neighbour gives his aſſiſtance Where it is 
1 r 
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wanting : one nation ſupplies by commerce 
where another is defective, and is relieved in 
its turn: the conqueror gives to the con- 
quered, arts, ſciences, laws, manners; and 
receives from the conquered, numbers, 
friendſhip, additional ſtrength; thereby form- 
ing a more powerful community, ſecured 
againſt external violence, quiet in the 
cultivation of uſeful knowledge, and in 
the practice of every moral virtue. It is 
difficult, I will confeſs, for a people, who. 
behold themſelves ſuperior to others in arts, 
in arms and induſtry, not to give way to an 
over favourable opinion of ſelf ; and not to 
bear an haughtineſs of deportment to thoſe, 
whom they look upon as ſo far beneath 
them: this may be excuſed, it is true, and 
charged. to the account of human frailty in 
the uneducated, uninformèd part of a people; 
even there, it were better if otherwiſe, and 
it is the duty of the leading. men in ſuch a 
ſtate, carefully to ſuppreſs by authority and 
example every appearance of inſolence; be- 
| cauſe, no. other things, not even ſuperiority 
| of wealth and power, can create ſuch a degree 
of jealouſy in their neighbours; ſtrangers wiſh 
for an opportunity of humbling their pride ; 4M 
their own provinces are at beſt but indifferent 
whether they ſtand or fall, and are often du- 
bious, whether a change of maſter may not 
turn to their advantage. Surely then, myLord, 4 
a nation happilycircumſtanced from ſituation, 3 

| from | 
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from climate, from a favourable temperature 
of mind and body, (all which unjuſtly at- 
tributed to chance, are produced by a chain 
of cauſes framed by providence for good 

and wiſe purpoſes) a nation thus diſtinguſhed 
by heaven, ſhould not look upon theſe ad- 
vantages as beſtowed merely for their own 


ſakes, and their effects to terminate within 


the narrow compaſs of England or of Italy; 


5 they ſhould behold themſelves in no other 


relation of ſuperiority, than as inſtruments 
of promoting real knowledge, pure religion, 


and virtuous liberty; the three moſt deſirable 


objects of human purſuit, and which per- 
fected and refined form permanency, ſubſtan- 


tial, and rational happineſs. The power, 


therefore, which miſapplies advantages thus 
derived from the ſupreme Being for the 
above purpoſes ; who thinks each country, 
whoſe inhabitants they can out-number or 
out-diſcipline, a new ſonrce of luxury to their 
diſſipated, effeminate, immoral nobility and 
gentry ; who treat their allies and colonies as 


miniſters only to their pleaſures and profu- 


ſions: the dominion of ſuch a people can be 


but of ſhort duration; becauſe its exiſtence; 


and the general ſcheme of providence, are” 
incompatible : their inſolence confirms them 
that other countries are made for their ſole 


uſe and gratification ; this leads to luxury, 


to debility, to ſecurity ; ſo by natural cauſes, 
as clear as the laws of motion to the man 


who 


Lan 
who cloſely obſerves the political effects, 
which gradations to vice in thoſe indivi- 
duals conſtituting a community, have always 


2 this nation's ruin muſt be acce- 


erated: it muſt give way to ſuperior virtue; 
from which a completion of the deſigns of 
providence may with more reaſon be ex- 
ected. Theſe ideas of the ends of conqueſt, 
owever ill ſuited to the refinement of the 
age we live. in, may I doubt not ſtand the 
violence .of modern ridicule, if fortunate 
enough to merit your Lordſhip's ſanQtion ; 
and here, however diſſatisfied with myſelf, 
when varying in opinion from ſo reſpectable 


a writer as the Baron Monteſquieu, yet 


muſt I declare, that the applauſe beſtowed 
upon the ſpirit, with which Alexander con- 
quered the Perſian empire, by that great 
politician, ſeems founded upon notions of 
conqueſt, which ariſe rather from falſe 
glory and oſtentation, than any real utility 


to the human ſpecies ; elſe would he never 
have panygerized that hero for l 


the ſober, manly, virtuous manners 

Greece, and adopting the ſoft and luxurious 
manners of Perſia; and to what end? why, 
thro' an exceſs of tenderneſs to the vanquiſn- 


ed. This 1 will venture to ſay may be better 
accounted for by the ſudden tura to pleaſure, 


which that young hero had taken, and his 
love for the fair Aſiatick princeſs, than upon 
any principles of uncommon humanity ; and 

| it 
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it is ſubmitted to your lordſhip, whether his 
humanity would not have diſplayed itſelf to 
greater advantage, by bringing over the Per- 
fans to the diſcipline of his own country: 
it being moſt certain, as he himſelf has ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch nations, as have the mis- 
fortune to be conquered, are for the moſt 
part degenerated from their original inſtitu- 
tions *, rather ſerved by deſtroying their 
pernicious prejudices, and laid by conqueſt 
under an happier genius; fo that leaving a 
nation to its own bad laws and cuſtoms, 
which are often a diſgrace to humanity, is 
like leaving a wayward child to its own bad 
humours, when wholſome correction ſhould 
be adminiſtred, in order to reform a nature, 
perhaps originally vicious (being horn in ſinz) 
and as it is the duty of a parent, whom expe» 
rience, education, and a mild and moral religion 
has qualified for the taſk, to beſtow them on 
his offspring; nay, to uſe ſeverity, if found 
reluctant to his diſcipline : ſo is it of a cons 
quering nation, enlightened by literature and 

re chriſtianity, to offer to the conquered a 
tter ſet of manners than their own'; and 
if rejected, by proper political conſtraints; 
where the idea of cruelty is totally excluded; 
compel to receive them, and become happy. 
The | moderns, to whom chriſtianity has 
given great advantage over the antients in that 
as C | article 
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* Monteſquieu Feſprit d'loix, lib, 10. chap. 14. 
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article of rendering ſervice to human na- 
ture, by their power and influence, have pro- 
pagated their religion, I mean the Catholick 
ſet, with a view only to empire and pro- 
fit: they propagate religion with a defign 
of making it, by the aſſiſtance of their 
prieſts, an engine of dominion, rather than 
a' light to enlighten the Gentiles; and infuſe fo 
poiſonous a mixture of wicked and ſuperſti- 
tious prejudices into the chalice, which they 
preſent to the innocent deluded natives, 
whom they have ſubdued, or ſet down 
amongſt; that inſtead of being invigorated 
and filled with the ſpirit to perform good 
and chriſtian works, they become intoxicated 
by the draught, and are entirely loſt to any 
notion of the charities. The Proteſtants 
agtee in conſidering trade as their ultimate; 
but in matters of religion are ſo cool and 
indifferent (except in one of our American 
colonies) that they look upon religion as a 
plant, which muſt rear itſelf for them, or 
abſolutely periſh, and ſcandalouſly remiſs in 
the buſineſs of reclaiming their ſavage fel- 
low-creatures, to which end alone providence 
has veſted them with ſuch ample powers, 
think themſelves totally acquitted of doing 
no ſort of good by the aid of religion, they 
can withhold themſelves from making it the 
inſtrument of evil. Such is the abuſe of 
"theſe advantages, by the nations of Europe 
who are favoured by heaven, and as it were 

intruſted 
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intruſted with the care and inſtruction of the 
yet uncivilized part of the globe. The Jews, 
once a choſen people of the Deity, perverſly 
refuſed the light of the goſpel when offered ; 
the nations of chriſtendom, who - ſeem 
elected to be the diſpenſers of the true reli- 
gion, either neglect to let in the light upon 
their fellow- creatures, or throw in ſuch. a 
glare of ſuperſtitious pageantry, as muſt 
dazzle, or entirely darken their underſtand- 
ings. 1 
z It is not pretended, that when N 
are ſet on foot, when diſcoveries of new 
countries are propoſed, that undertakers can 
be ſufficiently animated by the deliberate 
moral motive which I have inſiſted upon. 
| | Veloſco d' Gama; with the other Portugueze 
| adventurers upon the coaſt-of Africa, whilſt 
they were erecting croſſes wherever they 
landed in honour of chriſtianity, by the ac- 
( knowledgment of their own hiſtorian, De 
Feria, received the real ſpur to. enterprize 
from a deſire of gold, and other materials 
of trade: as did, with ſome addition of a 
love of fame and glory, the Engliſh navi- 
tors, Raleigh, Drake, and others. The. 
oughtleſs ſeaman and foldier, muſt have 
a mere ſenſual object for his end. But it is 
the duty of the cool ſpeculative ſtateſman, 
to dart his eye beyond the ſurface ; and to. 
manage in ſuch a manner, that not only his 
own country, but the human ſpecies, ſhall 
: SY” 1" Terens 


'Romulum ferunt, ſeu ob infidam ſocietatem regni, &c. 
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receive moral benefit, from the paſſions and 
propenſities of individuals. 15 

The general obligation by which the ci- 
vilized parts of the globe are bound to com- 
municate morality, religion, arts and ſei- 
ences to the reſt, and conſequently liberty 
the root of all, (for abſolute conſtraint 
even to good, puts a negative upon any merit 
in the action ;) I ſay, my Lord, this general 
obligation had almoſt drawn me from ſight 
of my particular ſubject, which was con- 
tracted to the ideas of that bad policy in 
free ſtates, which have treated their allies or 
colonies: with ſeverity ; who have been re- 
miſs in preparing them for liberty, and when 
prepared, who have refuſed to ſto it on 
them. | 

The Renens were brave, they were wile 
in ſpite of Grecian romance), they were 
Vivtagls above all other nations; yet were 
they far from perfection in that part of their 
policy which related to their allies. It is 
not the lot of mortals. They entertained no- 
tions too exalted of their own merit; and 
it was with great reluctance, that their neigh. 
bours were received into any kind of equality 
with them; witneſs the indifference of 
Romulus, in revenging the death of Ta- 
tius *, upon the Laurentes, which had a 


face 


* Eam rem minus agre quam dignum erat tuliſſe 


poſt 
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face of connivance, if not of having, been, 
an accomplice in the murder. The vigour, 
indeed, and courage, with which the Sam- 
nites and other Italian ſtates ſo long defended 
their independency, was enough to create a 
jealouſy in the minds of the Romans; and 
we therefore ſee that it was not, until ene- 
mies of greater ſize and danger had obliged 
them to form their armies out of theſe 
ſtates, that this jealouſy abated. Vet, to 
the laſt, the center being the poſt of 
ſtrength, always conſiſting of the legions and 
the allies, placed upon the flanks; this mi. 
litary - inſtitution, rigidly obſerved, prove, 
that they continued to entertain ſome 
doubts, either of the fidelity or capacity of 
their conquered friends. But as luxury en- 
creaſed, and the apprehenſion, of foreign 
enemies vaniſhed, their antipathy to the al- 
lies became more viſible; all notions. of that 
equality, ſo eſſential to the very being 
of republicks, was intolerable; and lor 

of the world themſelves, they would lord 

it over thoſe who ſo powerfully contri- 

buted to make them ſo; arrogating the 
merit of every acquiſition made by the 

ſtates: the profits they alſo ſeized upon, by 
monopolizing the conquered lands, 1g direct 
+ bed doin oppoß- 


poſt Tatii mortem ab ſui parte non erat regnatum in ſo- 
cietate aqua. 25 5 
p Romani veteres peregrinum regem aſpernabantur, 
IV. I, g | | : Wy | 
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oppoſition to the old, but not abrogated Li- 
cinian law. Thus would they exalt them 
ſelves above their fellow ſoldiers, for no 
other reaſon, that we can diſcover, but that 
of being born nearer the Tyber, or within 
fight: of the Capitol. The allies were diſd 


ſted, and with reaſon; the Mani, the 
eligni, over whom, or without whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance Rome never had triumphed, beheld 
theſe acts of inſolence with the warmeſt in; 
dignation; they demanded that freedom of 
the city, to which their ſervices had intitled 
them; they were ſupported in theſe demands 
Mummius *, Beſtia, Cotta, ſome. of the 
moſt reſpectable names of Rome; the ſe- 
cond Africanus, who was an eye-witneſs of 
their bravery, aſſiſted them with his credit 
and intereſt, and loſt his popularity amongſt 
the old citizens, by an act of the greateſt 
equity. Theſe laſt the Patricians had gained, 
by raiſing jealouſies in their minds againſt 
the allies and their abettors, and were moſt 
effectually ſupported by the order of knights, 
at that time the moſt profligate body of men 
that ever diſgraced a community; yet, for- 
midable in the poſſeſſion of a judicial power 
in caſes of bribery, corruption, and miſbe- 
haviour in publick office. What the allies 
could not obtain by tae interceflion of ſuch 
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* Vide Appian, on the civil wars of Rome, where he 
treats of the cauſes of the ſocial war. | 


great 


[191 | 
great and virtuous men, they ſought by ſorte. 
A war broke out; the greateſt Roman gene- 
rals, Sextus, Czfar, Craſſus, even Sylla and 
Marius, yielded in their turns to the bravery 
and conduct of a Judacilius, an Egnatius, a 
Cato; fo bloody was the war on the fide af 
Rome, as to produce an ordinance, that the: 
killed in battle ſhould be buried on the ſpot, 
and not brought into the city, leſt the 
numbers of dead bodies ſhould intimidate 
the people; they armed their freedmen, a 
ſtep never taken, but in caſes of the greateſt 
emergency. At length, obliged. to divide” 
the allies, they granted to thoſe, who had not 
appeared in arms, the freedom of the city x 
by this ſtroke of policy did they confirm the 
wavering, give hopes to thoſe who had de- 
clared againſt them, of obtaining the ſame,” 
looſened the ties of the confederacy, and 
blunted, in a great meaſure, the edge of a+” 
nimoſity. From the day on which the Julian 
Law was paſſed (called ſo from Sextus Julius 
Cæſar, who enacted it) the arms of the re 
publick were more proſperous. However, 
the wer continued even under theſe circums** 
ſtances of disjunction, ſo unfavourable to the 
allies, until they carried their point; and all 
the Italian ſtates, the Lucanians and Sam- 
nites themſelves, names hateful,” and let me 
add, terrible tothe Romans, were at length 
admitted to their freedom. 436 ob 4. 

Thus 
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Thus, my Lord, does it appear how fatal 
the pride, the avarice, the ambition, the ar- 
rogance of Rome, had nearly proved to the 
very being of their commonwealth ; how. an 
affectation of being ſelect, how a diſdain to 
mix, to incorporate with their countrymen, 
and thereby to ſtrengthen the whole, had 
almoſt produced a total obliteration of the 
Roman name; and how Rome, by diſregard- 
ing theſe ends of conqueſts, for which I 
have before contended, by endeavouring to 
engroſs all, were put to the utmoſt ſtretch of 
policy to ſecure any. If the Romans had 
frankly ſhared their privileges with the allies, 
upon the footing they afterwards grantedthem, 
had they done it with an air of good-will, 
then would they have avoided this dreadful 
war; and the new citizens entertain no di- 
ſtinction in their minds between themſelves 
and the old citizens, they would have con- 
fidered the riches, the ſplendor, the glory of 
Rome as their own; they would feel her 
misfortunes, and rejoice in her proſperity; 


and they would have maintained a ſuperiority 


in the love, gratitude, and reſpect of the 
new citizens, though not by the laws and 
conſtitution : in ſhort, the allies would ſuf- 
fer Rome to govern, but not admit her right 
of doing ſo. But the very bad grace with 
which theſe immunities were ceded, .extort- 
ed as it were by force, a ſeries of indignities; 
ſuch as turning them out of the city during 


the 


[ 271 
the time of elections, with the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions of contetnpt, had ſo diſguſted theſe 
high-ſpirited people, and ſo alienated their 
hearts from their fellow citizens, that we 
behold them ever afterwards ſtimulated by a 
remembrance of ſuch ſevere treatment, to 
give their votes againſt the Patrician party, 
whether in the right or in the wrong, and 
forced into the arms of every ambitious dif- 
turber of the public tranquility. I will ad- 
mit, that the party of whom I now ſpeak, 
did in the nl by ſupporting Cæſar, rivet 
the chains of Roman ſlavery; yet muſt it be 
inſiſted upon, that the proud Patrician did 
kindle and blow up that fire in which theſe 
chains were forged; they who ſhould have 
wiſdom to foreſee the bad effects of injuring 
a brave people, in whom moderation ſhould 
have been a check upon avarice and inſe- 
lence, whoſe ſagacity ſhould have pointed 
out to them, how unreaſonable that they alone 
- ſhould ſhare the conquered lands, and enjoy 
the ſpoils of a plundered world. Men who 
would not ſee theſe things, could not with 
reaſon complain, if thoſe who ſuffered this 
unjuſt excluſion from their immunities” and 
rights, were not ſo philoſophically temperate, 
as to be always in an humour to forgive and 
reject every preferred occaſion of being re- 
venged. Who, my Lord, ſhould be wiſe in 
a country, if that body of men are not ſo, 
whoſe fortunes, whoſe ſtations, furniſh lei- 
Jar vo 9 1 to th 04 -« Wh 


tes 
ſure, with all the other means of acquiring 
uſeful knowledge, and of improving their 
natural · talents to the utmoſt perfection of 
which they are capable? To what end the 
difference of wealth and power between 
them, and any other two legged animal in 
the community? Why that difference main- 


tained by this community, unleſs for the 


good of the whole? God never gives ſo un- 
equally for the poſſeſſor's ſake ; he deſigns 
this inequality as the root from which that 
ſubordination ſprings, which is to produce 
publick convenience and tranquility. Should 
not then theſe men, in whoſe power it is ſo 
happily placed to ſubdue their paſſions, and 
refine their natures, avoid every occaſion of 
raiſing animoſity and diſguſt in the minds of 


their countrymen ? Should it not be rather 


their glory to bear with their intemperance ? 
This ſurely is more commendable, than to 


practiſe upon their weakneſs, wanton in their 


misfortunes, and inſtead of lightening, add 
to that burthen, which their ſuperiority muſt 
always lay upon a people whoſe labour and 
induſtry muſt ſupport it. Marl 
The Italian allies were never wanting in 
reſpect to Rome; even when brought to 


the loweſt extremity by Annibal, very few 


of them having joined the Carthaginians 
from choice; Capua, indeed, ſo naturally 
diſpoſed to vice, that ſhe outran her miſtreſs 


by at leaſt a century in the race of corrup- 


tion. 
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tion. She it is true moſt cordially went 
over to the enemy; but in general, confi- 
dering the great diſtreſſes of the common- 
wealth, the faith of the allies was wonder 
ful ; and tho' keeping pace with Rome in 
all her conqueſts, ſuch -was their modeſty, 
as never to think themſelves on a level with 
| that metropolis, until her citizens were fal- 
len from virtue. They acknowledged her 
ſuperiority, till ſhe no longer knew how to 
govern herſelf; and when the ſtates of Italy 
Fad arrived at an equal perfection with the 
Romans in arts, in ſciences, in arms z when 
their manners were the ſame, their ideas of 
liberty as inlarged ; when their language 
yielded not to that of Rome, except, per- 
1 in ſmartneſs of pronunciation, or ſome 
quaint turn of phraſe; when their ftrength 
of numbers to be employed in extending their 
conqueſts, or fecuring thoſe already made, 
were by no means inferior; why ſhould 
they not be admitted to a ſhare. of govern- 
ment? Why not enjoy the fruits of their 
toil and hazard? Why not be intruſted with 
the care of Italy, of their own liberties and 
properties? It is not from being born within 
the ſame narrow diſtrict that the identity of 
country ariſes? Country, in the great ſenſe 
of the word, admits no limitation from ex- 
tent of territory, or number; none but 
want of contiguity, want of à ſimilitude 
of manners, intereſts, and objects of hap- 
| D 2 pineſs 
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pineſs "impoſe ; for theſe ate wants which 
may cauſe an unweildineſs in exerciſing the 


members of the political body; to feel for 
the ſafety, the proſperity, the glory and li- 
berty of the ſame country, is what conſti- 


tutes us countrymen and fellow citizens: 


the ſafety of the Roman name, its laws, 
its cuſtoms, wherever diſperſed by colony, or 
otherwiſe, was the care of every Italian at 
the period I now ſpeak of; and he who 


had theſe warmly at heart, was ſurely en- 


titled to all the privileges of a Roman citi- 


zen. Had it been the evil fortune of Rome 


to have Carthage or Macedon to contend 


with, when they had ſo unreaſonably pro- 
voked their allies; what a weight would 
_ theſe warlike nations have thrown into the 
ſcale of the enemy; they would have felt as 
ſorely as Carthage did from the reſentment 
of their abſurd African neighbours. Hap- 
pily for them no combination was able, at 
that time, to ſtand before that plan of power 
which their virtuous anceſtors had formed. 
The civilized part of the world, Aſia and 


Greece, were impatient of the yoke, but 
abject and enervated ; nor had the northern 
nations entered into theſe defenſive aſſocĩia- 
tions, which ſoon becoming offenſive ter- 


minated in the deſtruction of Roman tyran- 


ny. Europe was not at that time digeſted 
into ſtates, whoſe ſmaller policies bore a re- 
ſpect to the grand policy of the whole; it 

81 | did 
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did not ſhare one common military-diſci- 
pline as at preſent; nor was every country 
watchful and attentive to each movement 
of its neighbour; no compacts made for 
checking the growth and proſperity of any 
ower which was hated or feared. Had that 
00 the caſe, the Roman ſenate would ne- 
ver have given cauſe of complaint to their 
ſubjects; on the contrary, it would have 
grappled them cloſer by every endearment 
of friendſhip and affection; and altho' loſt 
to virtue and ſound policy, Rome would 
have regarded its preſent immediate intereſt 
and preſervation, and never diſobliged a 
people, whom nature, by proximity and 
other circumſtances, had deſtined to be a 
part of themſelves. Ach 
There are no hiſtorical corollaries more 
certain, than that all ſtates, who have ex- 
tended their empire by colony or conqueſt, 
and who are not diſpoſed to unite: theſe 
countries with themſelves after a ſufficient 
preparation, muſt employ governors in theſe 
countries whoſe every motion cannot be 
cloſely' watched; that as the principal coun- 
try comes to loſe its virtues, an indifference, 
at leaſt, about the intereſt of provinces muſt 
enſue. ; 011 
That theſe governors are ſeldom troubled 
with any inſpection of their conduct, or any 
after-reckoning ; becauſe each leading man, 
expecting one time or other to exerciſe the 
| ſame 
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ſame office, in order to ſecure himſelf againſt 
future puniſhment, will not eſtabliſh a pre- 
cedent againſt himſelf by condemning ano- 
ther; thus emancipated from fear, each go- 
vernor improves in the abuſe of power, until 
a ſyſtem of abuſe comes at length to be 
finiſhed and entire; and this is handed 
down as a rule of government to all who 
ſucceed to the office; they wiſh not to a- 
mend the laws of the province, nor the 
manners of the natives; they plunder the 
inhabitants under the cover of laws, to which 
by an artful deluſion they are brought to give 
their aſſent; for they enter into a compoſi- 
tion with ſome of the principals of the 
country, who by a ſmooth addreſs, and the 
fly arts of popularity, find means to glide 
into the cafy confidence of the N and 
theſe, in conſideration of a very tri ivg part 
of the ſpoil yielded to them by their 
haughty employer, undergo the drudgery of 
ſecuring the reſt to him. 
Rome, the authority to which I ſhall ever 
recur in political reflections upon free ſtates, 
(for to trace out the mind of man in the 
hiftory of arbitrary governments, where each 
individual acts under conſtraint, would be 
to delineate the movements of the human 
body, from obſervations made upon con- 
vulfionaries.) Rome furniſhes many inſtances 
of governors, prætors, proconſuls, who have 
ſcandalouſly pillaged the unhappy provinces 
com- 


(71 | 
committed to their charge; and it abounds 
with inſtances of a ſhameful failure of 
juſtice, when theſe delinquents have been 
impeached by the deputies “ from the pros 
vinces ; it was upon the acquittal of Cotta 
Salinator, and Maulius Aquileius himſelf 
by the ſenate, and this in direct contradie- 
tion to the ſtrongeſt 'evidence of guilt, that 
the cognizance of the crimes of extortion, 
and others of a public nature, was transferred 
from the Patricians to the order of Knights3 
and tho an inſttution of the younger Grace 
chus, yet do we find Cicero + lamenting 
the revival of this part of the ſenatorial jus 
riſdiction, by Sylla. In ſuch low eſtimation 
was the juſtice of a Roman Senate at that 
time; and ſuch an intereſt had Vetres eſta- 
bliſhed by the force of gold, that if the 
zeal and great talent of Cicero had not 
ſo powerſully interfered, bribery, together 
with the proſtitute eloquence of Horteafias, 

would 
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Alf the people of Sicily had been repreſented in a ge- 
general aſſembly, it is probable that Verres would Have 
eſcaped unpuniſhed, as his money might have proeurell 
him a majority in that aſſembly to ſanctify his conduct; 
but unfortunately for him, each city had its aſſembly 
and a power of remonſtrating ſingly before a Roman 
Senate; nor could ſuch a wealthy, uſeful town as Man- 
cheſter be precluded. from juſtice by the vote of a corrupt 

Tepreſentative of an old Sarum. 8 

+ Judiciorum levitate ordo quoque alius ad res judi- 
_-candas requiritur. Qratio contra Cœcelium 
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would have procured him his own friend Cœci- 


lius for his accuſer, who was, without doubt, 


is the taſk of keeping governors of provinces” 
within the bounds of duty; fo difficult to 


find a tribunal, whoſe integrity ſhall anſwer ©. 
to ſo arduous a taſk ! But when we confider © 


how much further than the particular ſuf- 
ferings and diſcontents of the province, 
e - wo ty 2 * 
the certain bad effects of an auge rapa- 

: Provinces . 
muſt be felt, our apprehenſions for the 
ſafety of the principal country takes the 


cious conduct of the governors o 


— « 


alarm; when we conſider that theſe go- 


vernments afford the moſt plentiful ſources of 
luxury; that the means of gratifying the 


ambition of private men, nay, that ambi- 


tion itſelf has for the moſt part its origin, 


in elevating and habituating any member of 


WW 


a community to a kind of temporary domi- 


nion, as yiceroy or procunſul; when we re- . 


4 


flect upon the number of bad ſubjects, a of 


wicked doſtroyers, of public Pune or | 
en atal 
exaltation of individuals in free ſtates; 
we cannot heſitate one moment, in deter- 
mining to ſuppreſs every neceſſity of raiſing 
4 


liberty, which has been made by a 


- 


a ſubject to a condition, in which he migh 
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believe himſelf a king; and to cut him off 8 


# 


perior wealth, as may, by bribes or evil ex- 
ample, enable him to debauch the morals, 
SS. , > = 8 . . „ 244. 343-03 [> , 
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and deſtroy the love of liberty in his fellows © 
citizens, It was not until Cæſar had been 
ten years at the head of legions in Gaul, that 
he diſdained to bear a ſuperior in the com- 
mon- wealth; he never would have plunged 
into a debt of 1, ocol. had he not the 
hopes of repairing his ſhattered fortunes by 
the plunder of ſome rich province; and with- 
out the plunder of his province he never 
would be able to bring over the tribes to 
his intereſt, and influence all elections; ſo 
far removed as he was from the ſcene of in- 
trigue; and if it was not for the unmerited 
honours heaped upon Pompey, the ſeanda- 
lous adulation of the Patricians, and the 
amazing power conferred upon him in the 
war of the Pirates, he too might have en- 
dured an equal in the common- wealth. In 
ſhort, my Tore it requires, I am ſure, 
ſomething more than modern virtue to 
_ ſtand againſt the intoxication of power, to 
look with temperance upon great wealth, and 
not to apply that wealth, when occaſion 
ſhall preſent, in obtaining an unconſtitu- 
tional inſtuence in a free ſtate; it muſt 
then of conſequence be the duty of legiſla- 
ture, to reduce the means of acquiring dif- 
portionate wealth, or alarming power, 
which cannot be better effected, than b 
conſolidating, as far as circumſtances wilt ' 
admit, all the parts of an empire ; this Will 
ſypercede the neceſſity of many governorsz- 


who, 


18 3 
who, unable to reconcile themſelves to tha 
face ef equality which liberty requites, are 
wonderfully zealous to work its total de- 


* a * 


ſtruction; and this palpable advantage muſt 
follow, that when the parts of an . empire. 
have all the fame legiſlative as well as exe- 
| cutivegovernment, the intercourſe betweenthe 
Will . head and the. members will be more lively, 
| and things will not paſs thro' the medium o 
| corrupt, indolent, or ignorant viceroys, 
Ul! where truth meets with many delays, and 
ill is oftentimes totally obſtruted.. 
1 Contiguity of ſituation, or a ſtrong likeneſs 
Ill of manners and cuſtoms, one of which na- 
||| ture alone can furniſh, the other attainable 
1 to by political induſtry and addreſs; either 
oi of theſe are ſo powerfully eſſential to, union, 
|| that without one or the other, it is not ſup- 
poſed that union can poſlibly take place z 
1 and when union has taken place, it never. 
| ſhould be clogged by partial circumſtances, 
but be as entire as poſſible ; otherwiſe it will 
be a cauſe of weakneſs, and not of ſtrength, 
To apply theſe doctrines, firſt to the caſe 
of Scotland, from the acceſſion of James 
the ſixth of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 
and, until the ſolemn act of union. Scot- 
land bore the ſame relation to England, 
that the ſtates of Italy did to Rome, before 
the ſocial war had produced a grant of the 
immunities of the city to the ſtates, and 
aAltho' the Britiſh union was not obtained by 
SILTE 122 6 g force 
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rce_ as was that of Italy, yet the appre⸗ 
henſtons (during a bloody war with France, 
a pretender. to the Britiſh, crown in being, 
ſtrongly ſupported by the moſt enterprizing 
prince in Europe ) of thoſe: Highlanders 
whom Godolphin had armed, did certainly 
determine that miniſter to bring about an 
union, and thereby remove all danger from 
that quarter; ſo that neither the Italian net 
Britiſh union was the effect of mutual good 
Will; © excluſive of other motives, we ſes 
convenience, preſent expediency, and ſe- 
veral other cauſes interfere ; be that as it 
will, the event having taken place, all mea- 
ſures for producing that likeneſs and cordia- 
ty, which is the ſtrongeſt political band, 
ſhould be purſued by every honeſt man; and 
to this we are warmly admoniſhed by the 
example of Rome, where a Want of attec- 
tion between the new and old citizens threw. 
the weight of the former into the. ſcale: 
of, eyery el party which aroſe. in the 
ſtate, and attached them, not to their couny 
try, but to a Marius, a Cinna, or a Czar... 
Had the ſame gothick ſpirit prevailed, 
which made wars and conqueſts the fole end 


a” 


of taking up arms, then may it with in 
juſtice be ſaid (however parradoxical it ſhould: 
appear) that Scotland, in a ſtate of ſeparation, 
rom Epgland would be more uſeful than, 
united as at preſent; for it would; have kape, 
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Fuskand alert. ap attentivs ko at, The 
e enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 


marches, ſhewing how necefſary their pre- 
_ ſence. to guard our frontiet againſt this War · 
= like neighbour... But England, ſecured from 
the north-eaſt by the dedlenfion of the Da- 
By niſh. power; and N 2 barrier to the ſouth, 
| 0 its poſſeſſions upon the Continent; would 
have ſunk into“ indolence and efferninac had 
they no enemies within the iſland; and it is 
to their wars with the Scotch and Welch, c 
that they, owe the bravery and diſcipline of 
thoſe armics, which throw ſuch a luſtre upon \F; 
the reigns of our Edwards-and Henries, by 4 
tbeir glorious atchivements in France. Eng- 
1 as well as all Europe, is very different- 
y circumſtanced from what they were in the |; 
Jays of our plantagenets z the ſpirit of our | 
e is, truly commercial ; the advantages 
ence. ariſing, are found. to be more real 
11 aach ſubſtantial than the glare, the tumult of 
.. conqueſt and triumph. War, from being 
.,conhdered as an end, is happily dwindled 
into the means; and nations, When they 
Conquer, do it rather with an eye to repri- 
fal or diyerſion, than with a deſign of retain- 
5 the conqueſt. Noel n extent of coaſt, 
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"PH Is hoſtis velut natus a adden inter FP 
* intervalla bellorum Romanis militarem diſciplinam 

/ efat: net deerat unquam cum iis vel materia belli, vel 
cauſa; quia propter domeſticam 3 inopiam VAcInOs, .agros in- 
cCurſabant, Liv. lib. 39. 3 
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is that of 2 ; and it is evident from 
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very numerous and wealthy people. Vet, 


PA 


unis gland, 
b. from union, ſhould be cloſe, cordial, free 


from all jarrings and jealouſies as; poffible, 
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do reduce pride, 3 prejudice, or Whatever 
at ſalutary ſcheme of 


am far from confidering that people, how- 
| nee DE OF VEE NEUE 
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ever reſprctable the individuals may be for 
their prudence and perſonal” braver „in ſo 
principal a view as their own writers are 
pleaſed: to do, and amongſt the reſt; the au- 
thor of an extraordinary paper, dated at 
Edinburgh. Writers of the polemical clafs,. 
feel a higher glow of imagination than can 
be uniformly conſiſtent” with ftri& truth; 
paſſion and party are apt to raiſe their coldur- 
ings ſome what 7 — than any thing we be⸗ 
hold in nature. Scotland, from its cbn- 


traced territory, poverty of ſoil, and ſmall” 
number of inhabitants; was ever under the 
neeeſſity of reſorting to a foreign alliance, 
in order to procure to themſelves, as a peo- 
ple; any degree of conſequence: as an enemy, 
they muſt: be looked upon, therefore, in 85 
ſecondary light, they are not in the ſame 
rank with the Gaul and Carthaginian, but to 
2 — may they with great juſtice be . 
pared. Their alliances witli Ireland, 
1 to diſturb the ancient South. 
Britons, and alarm the Romans When ſettled 
in this iſland. But, it is well known, that 
finge the coming in of our Saxon anceſtors, 
with the ttifling number of 1600 men, to 
the aid of Vortigern, againſt the Picts a 
Northerg... enen ”, never e nene do 
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* bs to my aig it, hides e n the. .. 
preſent Scotch, are a mix d breed of Picts and Scotch, at 


whether the P Picts were totally eradicated, ſince both _ 
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more than peep into England, until the Nor. 
man conqueſt; when the Engliſh; who were 
ſtripped of their eſtates by William the firſt⸗ 
carried their diſcontents into Scotland, and; 
and encouraged. that people to reaſſumꝭ theił 
diſorderly inroads into Northumberland. 
Out poſfeſſions upon the continent, fixed? 
a kind of natural enemy in the king of 
France, to whom the Scotch very politically! 
attached themſelves, and drew from that 
ſource a conſideration, to which they could 
not otherwiſe poſſibly attain; and when we! 
conſider the Engliſh, as a people compound 
ed of Saxons and of Normans, deſcended on 
one ſide from nations who had deſtroytd the 
moſt powerful empire the world ever beheld;7 
whoſe name alone was ſufficient to retain tie 
Pict within bounds; and who ſo bravely”! 
withſtood. the Daniſh force, not the utrachs 
of roving pirates, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed 
but a ſteady, well conducted, invafivei Warg 
ſupported. by the maritime powers wee IH 
habited the northern coaſt of Europe, frem 
the mouth, of the Elbe, and ſo along beth" 
ſhores, of the Baltick; when ve view them 
deſcended, on the other. fide, from Ner- 
——— rr ip Jo bis ot 
equally cerrjbed by the Saxon power 3 during fob d 
di tractions of the heptarchy, they ſometimes ventured 
into Northumberland; and once leaguing with the S6uth— 
Britains, under their king Aidan, they were foren mo- 
ment ſucceſsful againſt Ceaulin king of Weſſther e 11319" 3 
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mans, the conquerors of the fineſt province 
in France, and eſtabliſhing kingdoms, at 
their will, through Europe ; when we con- 
fider themſelves the poſterity of theſe cele- 
brated nations, as the conquerors of all 
France, and arbiters of Europe, abſurd” 
and ridiculops muſt be that degree of yanity, 
which aſſumes any pretenſions of ſuperiority, 
in yalour, or any other ſpecies of merit, over 
fuch a people. | e 
But as to notions of civil liberty, for 
which that writer appears ſo much to have 
valued them, it is in that point, I think 
them principally defective: love of liberty 
does not entirely confift in reſolving to 
maintain independency of a foreign power, 
there are many other eſſentials to a true love 
of liberty; becauſe, a nation may be very 
free from any influence from abroad, wy 
yet totally enſlaved at home; the lords and 
leading men of fuch nation, may labour to 
guard their en againſt ſtrangers, with 
no other defign, but that of ſecuring the 
benefit of its vaſſalage to themſelves; ſo 
that publick ſpirit, may poffibly have no 
concern whatſoever in any of their actions; 
and really, if any thing can fink the Scottiſn 
nation ſo low, as inaptitude for a compleat 
junction with England, it is the little reliſh. 
they have ever ſhewn for the true bleſſings 
of liberty. He who would infer. the con- 
trary, from the reſiſtance ſo often given to 

their 
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their kings, would make the moſt fallacious 
inference in the world; for many oppoſitions; 
to kings, have proceeded from a partiality to. 
the domination of the heads of clans, the 
worſt fpecies of flavery, and not from any. 
defire of being free. Scotland has deſtroyed. - 
many of its kings, it is granted, but not 
with an eye to promote the cauſe of libertß; 
let it appear, that the Scottiſh inſurredtign” 
had ever any ſuch tendency ; that they ever 
attempted to. diſcharge, 25 the minds of 
the people, their {laviſh prejudices, or ſtupid 
adoration of their lairds, that they ever. 
wiſhed the bleſſing of liberty ſhould extend 
to every individual who deſerved it; in 
ſhort, that previous to the union, they cer 
ſeriouſly thought of deſtroying their berie 
table juriſdictions; let theſe appear, and 
Scotland's claim to a love of liberty, ſhall,” 
with her many other well-grounded claims 
to merit, be moſt willingly admitted. Ek 
| Reaſons may be drawn from the original 

formation of the Scottiſh government, W⁰¹ 
they have, been particularly ſlow in their 
approaches to liberty; but ſome obſervations. 
upon government in general, and upon the 
difference between the old and mare mo- 
dern Celtick forms in particular, muſt ne- 
ceffarily be promiſed, - The end of ſoeia! 
aſſociation, is the preſervation of thoſe in- 
dividuals who compoſe it; in a ſtate of na- 
ture, the preſervation of ſingle ſelf is the 
1 28 9 ſole 
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ſole object; no regard to numbers or coun- 
try, is ſuppoſed to countervail this firſt con- 
ſideration; we, in that ſtate, we nothing 
to numbers or country, and nothing will 
we pay. But from the moment that a com- 
munity is eſtabliſhed, to ſelf-defence, as a 
primary object“, that of a nation or aggra- 
gate of individuals is ſubſtituted; and it is 
not from the good of any particular, but 
from the good of the whole, that the rule of 
action muſt ariſe. In this ſtate of ſociety, 
the idea of prefervation, from being more 
extended, becomes more complicated and 
difficult; and to thoſe who do not ſeriouſſy 
attend to the ends of government, and the 

ſubſtitution of that general good which has 

taken place, to the particular good which 

before prevailed ; ſingle felf-prefervation, is 

ever preſſing upon their minds; and caſes, 

frequently ariſe, where partiality to ſelf, and 

inattention to publick order and convenience, 

hinder us from acquieſcing, but with re- 
luctance and diſſatisfaction, under the moſt 
wholeſome regulations. In general, the rea- 
ſonableneſs of giving up our private opinion, 
though we ſhould ſuſtain a damage, is pretty 
apparent; but ſome particular incidents there 
muſt be, where it is not ſo apparent; for 
inſtance, where the dignity of the executive 
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power of a ſtate, ſeems not to conſiſt wit 
the civil Tiberty of the ſubject; here the 
wiſdom and penetration of the expounders of 
law is called forth; here the arduous taſk of 
ſecuring a part from ſuffering, without en- 
dangering the whole; and the important 
_ queſtion comes into agitation ; Whether the 
luxuriancies of liberty, wild and beautiful as 
they appear, but often pernicious to the 

fruit of good government, ſhall be lopped 
and kept under? Or whether too great 4 
hazard of deſtroying the ſtock, may not en- 
ſue the operation, and ſome abuſes of liberty 
be more prudently ſubmitted to, than mea- 
ſures taken, by which its entire ruin, even 
by the moſt remote poſſibility, may be in- 
curred? This laſt, is certainly the ſpirit of 
our law, and it places liberty amongſt thoſe” 
things which it is moſt inclined to favour, 
looking upon it with a fond parental eye, as 
that darling child, to whoſe advantage every 
preſumption is admitted, every conſtruction 
made, rather than ſee it ſo culpable, as to 
merit a correction which may by any means 
injure its belaved frame. That form therefore 
of government, which provides moſt ef- 
fectually for the liberty of the individual, 
without weakening the ſtrength of the ma- 
giſtrate 4 that form which ſecures the great- 
eſt number, or proportion, of its ſubjects 
againſt internal oppreſſion, as well as exter- 
nal violence, is undoubtedly the beſt, be- 
177 N cauſe 
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cCauſe it eſtabliſhes order and ſafety, the great 


ends for which we enter into a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, at the expence of a very moderate 
ſhare of that liberty, which we enjoy in a 
ſtate of nature; and confers great ſocial ad- 
vantages, while it deprives us of very few 
natural ones. No liberty whatſoever can 
compenſate the want of ſecurity in a ſtate of 
nature; the hourly apprehenſions of ſuperior 
force; the inquietudes, which are the perpe- 
tual attendants upon fear; defence muſt be 
ſmall, becauſe every man reſts his reſerva- 
tion upon his own powers; hence, we be- 
hold ſavages always improving their bodily 
ſtrength, increaſing their agility, acquiring 
the, greateſt poſſible degree of ſwiftneſs, and 
practiſing patience under labour and fatigue ; 
inſomuch, that the American Aborigines, 
are ſaid almoſt to fly over continents; lie 
whole nights in ſnow, and perform ſuch 
feats as fem almoſt incredible ; ;  tclying; on 
fingle {elf for their preſervation. With re- 
gard to parental government, this, as it is 
extremely defective in point of defence, 
however mild and gentle it may be, from 
the affectionate relation between the go- 
vernor and governed, being his offspring, ſo 
is it little to my preſent purpoſe; I ſhall, 
therefore, paſs to thoſe Celtic forms, which 
furniſh the original materials of all the Eu- 
ropean conſtitutions. There are diſtinguiſhed 
in Aiſtory,. two grand emigrations of thoſe 
| northern 
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northern people, whom all writers agree to 
be Celtic; and each emigration made an at- 
tack upon the Roman empire: in the firſt, 
they were at length repulſed; in the latter, 


they ſucceeded, and laid the foundation f 


all the European kingdoms as above, The 
_ firſt adventurers, obliged at length to aban- 
don Italy, ſpread themſelves over Gaul, the 
northern parts of Spain, Britain, and very 
probably made ſome ſettlements in Ireland. 
They left their mother country poſſeſſed 
with the ſame ſpirit of conqueſt, Which 
actuated the Goths, Vandals, Alans, &c. 
and the neceſſity of acquiring a ſettlement, 
(there being no room, as is ſuppoſed, for 
them at home) eſtabliſhed a ſtrict diſeipline 
and due ſubordination; a reſpect to oh ſu- 
perior, kept every ſmall chief to his duty, 
and prevented thoſe broils and diffentions, 
which ever ſince the ſiege of Troy, have re- 
tarded the progreſs of great enterpłizes, 
where they have been ſuffered to interfere. 
But, my Lord, why the Goths, Vandals, 
&c. had the good fortune to eſtabliſh more 
excellent, and for that reaſon, more perma- 
nent governments, than the conquerors of 
the more early period, may appear from a 
conſideration of the great A- 19x in'the 
circumſtances of the invaded nations at the 
different periods. The laſt emigrants fell 
upon the ſouth of Europe, at a time'when 
the Roman laws, inſtitutions, arts and ſcien - 
ar 91 : CCS, 
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they conquered, yet, had they much to ap- 
prehend from a people who were in poſſeſ- 
fion of that diſcipline, which had ſubdued 
the world, In ſome countries, their con- 
neſts were ſo imperfect, that they were 


conſtrained to a compoſition with the inha- 


bitants, and to take but part of their lands, 
and part of their ſlaves; they were, for this 
reaſon, obliged to have a watchful eye upon 
enemies ſo reſpectable, and adhere to thoſe 
principles of policy, which they brought 
from their own country. Hence, thoſe 
powerful mixed monarchies which we have 
fince beheld in Europe; ſome few flouriſhing, 
and vigorous, at the time others languid, de- 
dining, and ſcarce diſcoverable to be of the 
Gothick kind, The more early Celtes, met 
with a different reception when they marched 
to the ſouthward; for Roman virtue having 
forced them over the Alps, they fell upon 
nations who afforded them an eaſy conqueſt; 
and for whom, the facility of the conqueſt, 
muſt inſpire them with contempt ; they ſoon 
became eaſy, indolent, and ſecure ; ' loſt fight 
of their ancient inſtitutions; no regard to a 
general intereſt ; each petty leader purſuing 
a ſelfiſh, narrow plan; and hence the imper- 
fection of theſe governments, which Cæſar 
and Tacitus deſcribe, both in Gaul and Bri- 
tain, Nations, ' whoſe want of political ce- 
ment, rather than of weight or numbers, 

7s! Wh 
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was the cauſe why they were immediately 
overturned, by the Roman armies ; Whom, 
even their enemies allow to have been brave, 
but divided into ſach little ſtates, that thefe 
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divifions, and the want of a more compre- 
henſive band of union, did certainly produce. 
their ruin. There can be no doubt, but the. 
Scotch government is derived from the Cel- 
tick confined fountain, and has drawn from 
thence, the many imperfections with which 
it abounds ; their leaders of clans, the unna- 
tural diſtinction between people of one ſept, 
from thoſe of another, yet both livingin the 

ſame. country ; the cruel animoſity between 
theſe different ſepts ; (fo cruel, that inſtances 
have appeared, Where but one man alone, 
out of a'name confiſting of 2000, has ſur- 
vived the rage of the adverſe clan, and ur 


this to gratify the paltry ambition of the 


Head of a family) Theſe, 1 fay, proclaim: 94 
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1 laws, and to that ſp irit which. their ace 
tors brought from 5 but after - 
wards ſuffered to evaporate, as. I obſerved 
1 before. I wiſh to ſee our jury law, and 
Whatever laws have any relation to the li- 
4 berty and property of the ſubject, better re- 
1 liſhed by our neighbours ; and our common 
law, enjoy that preference which it deſerves, . 
to the arbitrary edicts of Roman tyrants :, 
then ſhould we ſee miniſters of that nation 
free from any bias to arbitrary power; and 
judges, who ſcorning to be tools of deſpo- | 
tiſm, in juſtice, temper and popularity, 
ſhould emulate an Holt or a Camden. 
As I write without any deſign of lower- 
ing that brave and prudent people in the 
eſtimation. of their neighbours, and my. 
ſtructure being on the government, and not | 
the individuals, I hope I ſhall ſtand acquit- 
ted of any view, but that of reducing their, 
prejudices .in favour of any ſyſtems, Which 
may prevent that aſſimilation with England, \ 
for Which J have contended. Let Scotland 
diſcern, acknowledge and imitate, where 
England is confeſſedly her a it dero- 
gates not from the merit of any ſingle per- 
ſon of the nation, to make the conceſſion, . 
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for it was time, circumſtance, ſituation, 
ll which have conferred the ſuperiority : let 
1 England value not itſelf too much upon this 


accidental ſuperiority ; nor deſpiſe their nor- 
thern fellow ſubjects, for being inferior as a 


- P eople, 
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le, whilſt as individuals, they are in- 
ns ET: their equals; and, let them cons 
ſider, that the leſſer merit they allow the 
Scotch, the more it is the buſineſs of the 
Scotch, as a braye and ſpirited nation, to a 
claim and inſiſt upon. ” 
Ireland, my Lord, from the circumſtance | 
of ſeparation from Great-Britain, ſeems at 
firſt view, to want that contiguity, which is, 
with juſtice, placed amongſt the effentials of 
union; but Ireland has every other eſſential, 
and though not actually joined to this iſland, 
is ſo virtually and in effect; it enjoys very 
near the ſame climate, and the genius of its 
inhabitants bear as near a reſemblance to 
that of the natives of this country, as the 
confuſed, undefinable form of government 
under which they have lived, Will admit. 
But what ſhould induce us moſt powerfull 
of all to beſtow upon it that attention Ricky 
union alone can create, is, that Ireland, in 
the poſſeſſion of ſome neighbouring powers, 
would cauſe a diſadvantage of double its own" 
intrinſick poſitive value to us; the human 
ſpecies has there a moſt ſtrong tendency to 
multiplication; the men are brave, hardy © 
and robuſt; the foil fruitful to an uncom 
mon degree; ; and its harbours commodious, 
in every ſenſe of the word. Conceive then, | 
my Lord, the fatal conſequence of ſo inju- 
dicious a treatment of that country, as abſo- 
lutely loſe all the benefits which may ariſe” 
| G from 
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from it, of lackening the duty and love it is 
diſpoſed” to entertain for England. Con- 
ceive, my Lord, ſuch a country in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of an enterprizing French or Spaniſh 
monarch, who would behold his intereſt in 
ſtrengthening, in cheriſhing, and laying it 
as a continual check upon Great-Britain; how 
much of our regards muſt be diverted from 
other concerns, by ſo reſpectable a neigh- 
bourhood; when theſe are conſidered; with 
the great additional ſtrength which that 
country muſt bring to our own, as a part of 
one well proportioned body; the objection 
of the want of contiguity ee va- 
niſhes, and we ſee Ireland joined to Great 
Britain hy a firm political iſthmus. 
From the cloſeſt inſpection I have wings 
able to make into human nature, ſuch as it 
appears in peruſing the hiſtory of nations, 
or in obſerving the actions of cotemporary” 
individuals (I ſpeak of man, modified as he 
is by the laws, and education of the particu- 
lar ſociety, of which he is a member, not as 
he comes out of the hands of a beneficent 
Creator.) It is very diſcovetable, that he is 
an animal, in whom love * vf ſelf does fo 
e '&y re as to make 1 ung ne- 
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* My opinion will not appear rs heterodox; hi 
ing no more than that man is*cteated with the proper 
fize of ſelf-love, which naturally ſeeks his preſervation, 
but that bad example, bad education, and the artificial 

neceſlities 
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ceſſary, that this ungenerous principle he 
counteracted by ſome power, which ſhould 
have alſo this ſame ſelf- love for its ſoutce. 
Man, were it not for the dread. of law, 
would think himſelf very excuſable in ſeizing 
upon more of the goods of this world, than 
by the preſent ſocial methods of acquiring 
property, ſhould come to his ſhare; the fear 
of puniſhment conſtantly interpoſes, and 
moderation, by degrees, becomes habitual. 
In communities, then, man finds a check 
upon his deſires in the laws, but, when we; 
enlarge our view to the whole world, as a 


= * 


great aggregate of various communities; each 


— 


community of which, may be compared to 
an individual; where are we to look for the 
means of controuling, of bounding; the com- 


bined paſſions of the multitudes which form 


each community ? How produce moderation? 


How curb that ambition in the tyrants of 


thoſe communities, which has ſo fręequentiy 
deſolated the human ſpecies? If we, per- 
chance, behold national moderation from 
peculiar form of government, or what other 


cauſe ſoevet, prevail in one country, ſo far 
from being its ſecurity, that countty is 


thereby expoſed to the invaſion of ſome per- 
fidious neighbour ; the law of nations is re- 
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neceſſities. in a ſtate. of ſociety, blow it up to an enor- 


mous bulk, which would be pernicious, did not the laws 
of that ſociety ſuppreſs, what its bad education had given 
riſe to. ren 
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* curred to, but in vain; a municipal law, the 
magiſtrate can execute; but to put the law of 
nations in force, againſt an untuly ſtate, the 


cConcurrence of many powers is neceſſary; 
; hi may be prevented by too ſtrict a regard 


to private intereſt, at leaſt it may be delayed; 


during that delay towns are deſtroyed; pro- 
_  vinces ſeized ; the aggreſſing power takes 


ſuch a hold, as may ſupport him through a 
ten years war; at the end of which, want 


of union, want of honeſty, in ſome or all of 
theſe powers, who are ſolemnly confedera- 

ted to chaſtize him, he has the good fortune 
to eſcape with impunity the correction: 
therefore, which ſhould follow a hreach of 
the law of nations, is not ſufficiently certain 
to deter the wicked and the ambitious in the 
preſent ſyſtem of Europe. The plan, ſaid 
to haye been levied by Henry. the Great of 
France, was laudable in deſign, but ĩimpoſſi- 
3 I think, in execution; he intended to 


bring the joint powers of Europe, who ſeem 
to have intereſts the moſt oppoſite, as near 


"I poſſible to an equality; that any of thoſe 
nations who conttituted theſe two general 
. diviſions, may receive protection from their 
oon party; when thoſe on the other fide, 
,, endeavoured to oppreſs them; but neither he 
nor any elſe could aſcertain, whoſe intereſts 
Were to be the claſhing ones. It was not 
thole of religion, for we ſte the Proteſtant 
* religion, every regard to honour, gratitude, 


and 
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and its oyeyn real advantage, ſacrificed by a 
once conſiderable maritime power, to a nar- 
row, private ſcheme of commercial, ſelfiſh 
politicks. Auſtria and Bourbon were not to 
be the contending family intereſts, for we 
now find them moſt. cloſely, and as we are 
pleaſed to call it, moſt unnaturally connected, 
In matters, therefore, ſo fluctuaing, it was 
jimpoſſible to foreſee where, or between 
whom the contention ſhould be. If Henry 
could have enſured one particular ſtate, 
powerful, and yet honeſt enough always to 
afford ſuccour to the injured, then would he 
have ſucceeded. Is not the ban of the em- 
poire often unjuſtly arrayed? And is it not as 
often laugh'd at by thoſe who are able to op- 
poſe it? I fear, my Lord, that human yſ- 
tems are not ſo capable of perfection, as We, 
. from jour. partiality to the framers, are in- 
dclined to believe them; but eſpecially when 
the means of execution are ſo complicated, 
as in, the. preſent caſe ; and that, e. 
the moſt ſimple expedient, for preſerving as 
general quiet, as the paſſions and frailties of 
men can poſſibly admit, will be, for every 
ſtate to endeavour at ſtrengthening jitſelf, 
which will make neighbouring powers, for 
their own ſakes, and the love they enter- 
tain for themſelves, beware of violating the 
law of nations; fear of each other, will pre- 
vent repeated hoſtilities, prejudices, which 
We obſerye to ſubſiſt moſt ſtrongly between 
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thoſe who are frequently at war with each 
other, will languiſh and die away, and neigh- 
bouring countries, inſtead of hating, , and 
ſeekitig each others miſery, will love and 
ſtudy to promote their mutual happineſs ; ſo 
will fear, and an apprehenſion of offending. 
by flow, imperceptible degrees, bring a peo-. 
ple firſt to bear with its neighbour, then to 
eſteem, and perhaps, in the end, to treat it 
with cordiality and affection. TRL. 

1, therefore, muſt applaud the wiſdom of 
thoſe, who endeavour to multiply virtuous. 
induſtrious inhabitants, upon ſuch a part of 
the earth's. ſurface, as may be ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive to form a nation powerful and re- 
ſpectable, equal to the defence of itſelf a- 
gainſt injury, and able to ſuccour a diſtreſſed 
neighbour, in caſe of any violence, which 
may put the common ſafety in danger: but 
ſhould equity and moderation be the ac- 
knowledged charaQteriſticks of that nation; 
ſhould all the materials for ſuch a work be, 
as it were, already provided by the hand of 4 
Providence, and nothing wanting but a pro- 

per political combination of them; it is, 
doubtleſs, under a double obligation of 
ſtrengthening itſelf, becauſe human nature, 
in general, is deeply intereſted in the ſafety, 
in the influence and power of ſuch a people; 
the ſmall territory which may be drawn into 
ſuch'a community, cannot, with any juſtice, 
complain of being ſtripped of their ** 
2 e 
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ble pretenſions to independeney; when, in | 
real: ity, they are freed from the ty | 
ſome proud beggarly duke or ne ny of rom. 
the oppreſſion of ſome paultry republick, and, 
made members of a ſtate, where every man's 
rights are ſecured; of a ſtate, which is able 
to maintain real independency ; ; nor can any. 
thing be more evident, than its being for the 
intereſt of all Europe, that no petty ſo- 
vereignty whatſoever did exiſt ; a temptation 
to every ambitious neighbour, 2. cauſe of 
frequent diſturbance, and a kind of con- 
{traint upon thoſe, who are n dieſe 
to live in perpetual alarms®, 15 
The provinces of France afford a ſtrong ex- a 
ample, how diſt:a&ted, how miſerable. that 
country has been, from the death of Charle- 
magne panel Richlieu's adminiſtration, oeca- 
ſioned by the power and influence of the great 
vaſlals of the crown ? Was Provence ſo happy 7 
under her counts; Normandy, Burgundy, ; 
Guienne or Britainy, under their Dukes, as 
they have been ſince the monarchy _ Was 
formed ? What ſubſtantial ſatisfaction, could 
the conſideration of being ruled by one df 
the own country; the vanity and parade of. L 


tty court, whoſe tetainers devoured the 2 
* afford for the miſeries to which the 
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day expoſe them? And how can the French,” 
with any juſtice, ſay they have loſt their li- 


berties, becauſe their peers have loſt a dan- 
gerous power? And are a people free, be- 


cauſe the great lords are able, upon any tri- 
fling occaſion, to riſe up in rebellion againſt 
their king ? I rather believe their ſlavery 
more deſperate and deplorable. The French, 
probably, never underſtood what real liber-. 
ty is; for he, who would reſtrain the en- 
joyment of it to any particular order of men, 
and not ſuffer its bleſſings to extend through 
all the virtuous members of the community, 
miſtakes the import of the word. I muſt, 
thereidre, approve. the political wiſdom of 


the French, for taking in thoſe provinces, 


which: ſeem formed by nature to coincide 
with their monarchy; the ſameneſs of lan- 
guage, of manners, of cuſtoms, encourage 
ing, and facilitating their deſigns; and do 
think, the accompliſhment was for the ge- 


neral happineſs of thoſe provinces, without 


enquiring what right one nation has to make 
another happy againſt its will. But, when 
we behold the miniſters or tyrants of France, 
ſo-iniquitouſly abuſing their great increaſe of 
power, by extending their conqueſts and in- 
fluence beyond the limits which nature 


ſeemed to preſcribe; and inſtead of applying 


that power to ſtrengthen and ſecure the 
quiet of Europe, exerting it on the contrary, 


in diſturbing and deſtroying it: , we then, 


indeed, 


af 
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indeed, muſt lament their greatneſs, and ex- 
pee our ſorrow for that want of rational 


iberty, and pure religion, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have produced equity and mo- 
deration in the councils of that great mo- 
narchy. be ** " 214 | > TD 7 
The general expediency indeed, neceflity- 
of compact, and powerful ſocial aſſociations, 
being admitted, the union of Ireland with 
Great-Britain appears eaſy and natural, has 
ble to no jealoufies of neighbouring ſtates, 
becauſe, iis ſovereignty of Great-Biitain 
over that ifland is univerſally allowed a= 
broad; and that we have always been of 
that opinion at home, appears, from havin 
conſtantly exerciſed it, where the object hz 
been of ſuch moment, as to affect the in. 
tereſt of both kingdoms; ſuch as ſüpetin- 
tending their legiflature, and taking from 
their peers a dernier judicial power, left 
there ſhould be a failure of juſtice, and de- 
population enfue in any part of his Majeſty's 
dominions; and that the leading men of 
that iſland are ſenſible of that dependaney'is 
clear, from their ſubmitting, the very mo- 
ment it ſeems to anſwer their own private 
intereſts, and ſmall ambition, after havin 
bluſhed, perhaps, for one ſhort ſefſion;"a 
forely calumniated ſome poor, timid, unpo- 
N84 ſecretary of their Lord Lieutenant. 
Nothing is, therefore, more ſincerely defired, 
than that England W look narrowly into 
OE: | the 
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the affairs of that country ; that it ſhould 
conſider them, in ſome reſpect, as their own 
affairs; and take the proper ſteps for bring 
ing the people to a temper for mixing with 
themſelves, which having left them ſo much 
in their own management, has hitherto pre- 
vented; nor is it ſurprizing, that the gentle- 
men who conſtitute the two legiſlative bran- 
ches of that kingdom, ſhould be incapable 
of moulding their countrymen to the form 
we require; their ſcheme of government, 
and political ideas, are contracted, confined 
to raiſing ſuch ſupplies as their governors 
ſhall demand, eſtabliſhing turnpikes, and e- 
nacting laws againſt. the growth of Popery; 
debates upon the general intereſts of Europe, 
upon the improvements of commerce, the 
prerogative of the crown, or the rights and 
liberties of the people, are never heard with - 
in their walls — they never aſpired to the 
bleſſings of an habeas corpus act, the ſtrong- 
eſt proof how ſmall their deſire of liberty; 
carrying with it, at the ſame time, the im- 
plied conſciouſneſs of how little they deſerve 
it: then, can it be expected from thoſe, to 
inſpire the Iriſh with ſentiments, which may 
entitle them to unite with the freeſt, wiſeſt, 
and moſt powerful people in Europe? The 
landed property of Ireland is, at this time, 
veſted in the deſcendants of Engliſh or Scotch 
for the moſt part, or held under titles deri- 
ved from them; the adventurers of Eliza- 
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and thoſe of the long parliament; be- 
ing, in truth, the conquerors * of that king - 
dom, and the purchaſers of thoſe eſtates 
which their poſterity now enjoy. The gen- 
tlemen of that nation, are therefore ſprung 
from a warlike anceſtry, whoſe blood and 
t were expended in ſubduing, and en- 
deavouring to civilize that country which 
they now poſſeſs; and although both from 
right and convenience, Ireland is, and ought 
to be ſubordinate to England, yet, has an 
Iriſh individual as indiſputable a right to li- 
berty and property, as an Engliſhman; for 
why ſhould not the grandſon or great grand 
ſon of an Engliſhman, who left his native 
country to fight for the glory and advantage 
of England, and by his valour and pexſeve - 
rance-eſtabliſhed a property for himſelf and 
ſamily, be looked upon as inferior to the 
grandſon or great grandſon of an Engliſiman, 
who choſe to remain at home? No, my 
Lord, the ſuperiority is of the aggregate, not 
of the individual; it is admitted in one caſe; 
hecauſe it is for the good of the whole; it is 
rejected in the other caſe, becauſe it ĩs quite 
unneceſſary; and all the gentlemen of Ire- 
— ———— ————g— 4 — 
As for the conquerors of the more early periods; 
their deſcendants were ſoon degenerate, ſo attached to 
the Iriſh manners, ſo eſtranged from thoſe of their 
Engliſh anceſtry, that there was a neceſſity of conquer- 
ing them with the old Iriſh, particularly as they were 
infected with the ſame prejudices againſt the reformation. 
ET H 2 land 
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land have the merit of being deſcended from 
a brave and free anceſtry. I mn ey 
hat no people, to whom ſo many advantages 
ave "Fang ted by circumſtances moſt 
fayourable, did ever ſo little avail themſelves 
of them. England offers to their accep- 
tance, the moſt excellent code of laws that 
was ever framed by any nation; the mildeſt 
and moſt rational religion; the ſounde 
maxims of commerce, and the beſt inſtruc- 
tions for the improvement of manufactures ; 
it has afforded them a wholeſome example 
of a ſtrict execution of the laws, and moſt 
of theſe proffered kindneſſes. It is as cer- 
tain, that the Iriſh reje& ſuch laws as re- 
late to inheritance, being originally inter- 
woven with our military feudal tenures, 
which took place upon the firſt Engliſh ſet- 
tlement in the iſland, but ſubject to the r2th 
of Charles the Second, are the ſame as in 
England; ſo are thoſe which relate to per- 
ſonal property ; the inſtitutions which have 
for their object the manners and principles 
of the people, independent of religion, are 
alſo Engliſh, but theſe lie dead and unexe- 
cuted; thoſe which relate to religion, are 
moſtly enacted by themſelves, and are abſurd, 
unnatural, and ſhocking to humanity, I 
mean the modern Popery laws, which tend 
to the diſcouragement of that ſect by for- 
teiture of property; they are dictated by a 
Ppirit of uncharitableneſs, which never — 
J | tere 
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tered into he ON. of Fogland, for 7 
are remarkable for their lenity and precuion, 
dictated 1 a ſpirit, which inden of Alf 
ſing benevolence amongſt the members of 
community, deſtroys all confidence, between 
man and man, and blaſts every bud of ho- 
nour and virtue; theſe are executed by bills 
of diſcovery, where breach of faith between 
neighbours, breach of honour between gen- 
tlemen, diſſolution of the ties of blood be- 
tween relations, are rewarded with the pro- 
erty of the perſon againſt whom the bill is 
3 . 1 In England, the nature of a pe- 
nal law is underſtood, and it is a rule that 
the words of it, are neither to be extended 
or reſtricted by conſtruction ; the framers ol 
theſe laws, which have for their object ac- 
tions not criminal in their own natute, or 
as the lawyers ſay, mala in ſe, but only made 
criminal as they interfere with the policy of 
the ſtate, enumerate. the ſeveral caſes of 
tranſgreſſion, awaken and collect the ſubjects 
attention, point it to the thing which is to 


be avoided, and leave it not in the power of 


a judge to ſay, that this, or that, was inten- 
ded by the ſtatute, although not particularly - 
expreſſed; nor ſhall the liberty of any man 
be taken a way by itnplication in matters 
which are morally indifferent. But the Po- 
pery laws of Ireland are monſters, ſome. call 
them penal, others remedial, and all admit, 
that judges can give them a S 
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by which their determinations may be at 
leaſt arbitrary, and the prope of that reli- 
gion left in the greateſt confuſion and uncer- 
tainty. Your Lordſhip fees how great an 
enemy to reformation of every kind, how 
radically deſtructive of all virtue, bgth — 
lick and private, muſt be that body of Re 


which lets looſe, nay, encourages one part of 


his Majeſty's ſubjects to prey upon the other; 
how ſhould union or brotherly love ſubſiſt, 


where legiflature is perpetually ſounding the 
ttumpet of diſcord? How void of ſound po- 
licy theſe inſtitutions, which deſtroy the mo- 
rals of a people under colour of ; reforming. 


the religion? That branch of 1 5 Pang 


and good ſenſe; avarice was not the blemiſh 


of the age which produced them ; they do | 


not {trip the unfortunate, miſguided, inno- 
cent people of their properties, becauſe drawn 


into errors by prieſts; connived at by ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe duty it is to reſtrain their 
religious doctrines and diſcipline; they may 


be executed by juſtices of the peace; no 
Jawyers neceſſary, no bills of diſs 

profits immediately ariſing to any 1 
individual, by the execution of theſe it 
is religion and the conſtitution which are to 


receive the advantage, for which reaſon AA 


are ſeldom put in force; and ſince the Popiſh 
religion is detrimental to the kingdom, the 
a rigorous 


laws which are tranſcribed from the Engliſh” 
code, are conceived in a ſpirit of fimplicity 


COvery, no 


laws ; it 


. 
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rigorous meaſures neceſſary for its extirpa · 


tion ſhould be felt, by thoſe who cauſe the 
deluſion, not by the unfortunate, deluded z 
it is the moutebank, vagabond, impoſtor, 


who ſhould be cd and not the ſimple, 


credulous people; ſo that inſtead of laws 
which deſtroy all confidence, and produce 
rancour and malevolence between fellow - 


ſubjects, the wicked, ſelf · intereſted propa- 


gators, the ſly ſmuglers of the religion into 


that unfortunate kingdom, ſhould be the oh- 
ject of our indignation. England perfected 


her reformation by expelling. Popiſh prieſts, 
ſo did the northern ſtates, but Ireland expects, 


by a ſcandalous perſecution, to compel a bi- 


gotted multitude to reform itſelf, and drive 


out a ſet of men who have now gained a fim 


eſtabliſhment in their affections and eſteem, 
and who, I venture to ſay, have a greatet aſ- 
cendant over their hearts and conſciences, 
than the moſt powerful head of a ſept could 
poſſibly enjoy: nor can I ſee, how the ex 
pulſion of prieſts, could fail of ſucceſs in Ire- 
land; the, Romiſh ſuperſtition is ſo contrary, 
to common ſenſe, to chriſtian charity, to the 
general intereſts of the human ſpecies, that 


the cloſeſt application to the mind, in its 


circumſtances, of early, indeed almoſt infan- 


tine weakneſs, is neceſſary to give it root there, 


the greateſt aſſiduity is required to rear it, 
but once confirmed, like every other noxious 


weed, is with great difficulty deſtroyed; we. 


* 7 


een there- 
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therefore, perceive theſe dangerous miſſiona- 
ries, initiating their youth as early as poffi- 
ble in their ſenſeleſs myſteries, well know- 
ing, that an underſtanding, ſtrengthened by 
reaſon, muſt ſtart at their abſurdities, and re- 
ject them with diſdain ; ſo that if the laws 
were executed, which would remove theſe 
men from the opportunity of practiſing upon 
the pliant faith of young people; free and 
untainted, they would readily embrace a re- 
ligion founded on reaſon and univerſal cha- 
rity ; nor can theſe Romiſh eccleſiaſticks 
complain of perſecution, having felt no ef- 
fect of the laws enacted againſt them, almoſt 
for an age; they ſee and ſtudy thoſe laws a- 
gainſt the exerciſe of Papal juriſdiction, and 

, ſuch is their matchleſs effrontery, as to 
old them at conſtant defiance; they are al- 
moſt to a man, ill-bred, low- born wretches, 
but ever pretending to the gentleman, be- 
cauſe defcended from ſervants and retainers 
in reſpectable families, they have impudent- 
ly aſſumed their names; their learning a- 
mounts to little more than a baſe unclaſſical 
ſmattering in the Latin tongue, which ena- 
bles them to blunder over their maſſes, the 
rudiments received under an Iriſh, hedge, 
and farther cultivated at ſome ſtarved French 
feminary, in return for which ſcanty chari- 
ty of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, they im- 
port into the dominions'of his enemy, the 
feeds of rebellion, and a total abhortence 
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from the free ſpirit of the Engliſh laws-and- 
government. What juſt cauſe of clamour 
could exiſt, if his Majeſty appointed a ſub- 
ſiſtence in a foreign country, barely ſufficient 
to keep them from labour during their lives, 
ſubject to this condition, that they never 
return lo 4 kingdom where it is moſt certain 
cannot live without tampering with con- 
ferences? This is a mild expedient for getting 
rid of a ſect, which, for two centuries, has 
checkt the progreſs of all improvement, and 
frequently involved that iſland in wars and 
tumults, by invariably adhering to the ſide 
of ſuperſtition and tyranny; and I moſt 
heartily with to ſee this method ſubſtituted 
to the puniſhment of the innocent, and to 
the'infliction” of ſeverities upon the many, 
when proper caſtigation of a few would 
better anſwer the purpoſe; but I fear the 
landed intereſt of Ireland de not diſapprove 
a Policy, which keeps the poſterity of the 
men whoſe forfeited e eſtates they enjoy, in a 
Kaze of miſery and diſtraction, and that, too 
ant a remembrance of the cruelties of 
the Iriſh Papiſts to their anceſtors, inclines 
them rather to oppreſs and enſlave the deſ- 
cendants of that people, than endeavour ſe- | 
riouſly to reform, mix with them in brother- 
Iy love, and be joined as e ee by 
3 ties of ſocial affection 
I well know, that the danger of Popety, 
| has been-treatd as a bugbear by ſeveral on 
I 


this 
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this fide the water, eſpecially by men, whoſe 
bias to arbitrary principles of government, 
prevents their ſeeing any danger in a ſec, 
whoſe political opinions are the ſame with 
their own; they feel not the inconveniencies 
that attend it, and are ignorant of the fright- 
ful effects of that ſuperſtition, both here and in 
Ireland; their information not exceeding ſome 
few facts which have happened in their own 
time, ſtands totally unaided, not only by books, 
but even tradition from their parents; hey 
conſider the toaſting of memories by the 
Iriſh Proteſtants, as having a tendency to di- 
vide the people, and keep ancient animoſi- 
ties ſtill alive; and it is certain, that a late 
high mettled ſecretary to a Lord Lieutenant, 
had the impudence to pronounce a declama- 
tion to that purpoſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of that kingdom, penned, as it is ſup- 
poſed, by a remarkable ſtile mimick, from 
whom that ſuborator ſeems to have received 
his impreſſions of Iriſh affairs, and indeed, of 
politicks in general; had he delivered his 
indirect ſarcaſms upon the memory of Wil- 
liam the Third, as the opinion of himſelf or 
his inſtructor; no man who had the leaſt 
knowledge of either, would have felt any ſur- 
prize; but an inſinuation of its being the 
ſenſe of the people of England, that the Iriſh: 
ſhould forget the obligations they owe to the 
glorious revolution, that they ſhould omit any 
thing which may preſerve. it freſh in their 


memories, 


[63] 
memories, that they [ſhould loſe recollec- 
tion of what their anceſtors ſuffered by Po- 
pery, from the time of Deſmond's rebellion 
to the capitulation of Limerick, or loſe fight 
of any meaſures which humanity will ad- 


mit, of diſabling Popery, from making any 


attempts for the future, was, doubtleſs, the 


higheſt degree of preſumption, that any de- 
claimer ever arrived at: England, on the con- 
trary, is well apprized of the undying ran- 
cour of that religion, and the almoſt irre- 
fiſtable diſſimulation of its chiefs ; how cooly 
and ſyſtematically they proceed in bringing 
about their ends, how unrelenting when 
poſſeſſed of any power over their adverſaries; 
that the intereſts of Proteſtaniſm are neither 
fo cloſely, nor uniformly purſued; that its 
profeſſors are divided by not acting under 
one common head; not agreeing entirely 
either as to doctrine or diſcipline; in ſhort, 
that they are too indifferent about a religion, 
which having reaſon on its ſide, they look 
upon very able to ſupport itſelf, and do, 
therefore, applaud their Iriſh fellow - ſubjects 
for their caution. | It is a ſtrong argument 
againſt ſuffering Popery to continue in Ire- 
land, that the progreſs of every good thing 
is thereby moſt amazingly retarded ; arts and 
manufactures are born down by the lazineſs 
and want of decent economy, which forms 
the indelible character of that religion, ex- 
cept in France, the natural vivacity 
oni 2 of 
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of the people does, in ſome meaſure; check 
its pernicious tendency ; but a much ſtronger 
it is, that government, that the conſtitution 
is particularly affected by the evils which 
thence enſue, nor can it partake of the free 
ſpirit of Engliſh government, altho' the body 
and members are preciſely the ſame ; the 
. like thoſe of England, ſhare in the 

egiſlature, by ſending repreſentatives to par- 

liament; but to a true conſtitutional repre- 
ſentation, a ſtrong relation between the con- 
ſtituent and the conſtituted is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to retain the repreſentative 
within the bounds of duty, and oblige him 
to hold it ever in remembrance, that he is 
ſent to parliament, not for his own private 
advantage, but for that of the, publick ; the 
more conſiderable the number of electors, 
the more reſpectable muſt they be in the eyes 
of the elected, and the more cautious will 
the latter be of neglecting or betraying their 
cauſe: but whilſt the Popiſh religion pre- 
vails, as to numbers, the body of the peo- 
ple are not repreſented, the individuals of 
that perſuaſion, lying to a man, under a le- 
gal diſability of voting at elections; mem- 
bers are ſent up to parliament by a few Pro- 
teſtant freeholders, ſo few, as to challenge 
very little reſpect in the eyes of men, whoſe 
ſeats in the houſe have no certain limitation 
of time, and. theſe ſo eaſily managed, that 
it is very doubtful, whether the ſcandalous 
| | © © NET 
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neglect of bps ches true religion, which 
has appeared in the leading men of that 
kingdom, has not proceeded from a notion 
that the diffuſion of it through the people, 
would give them ſuch a weight and authori- 
ty, as may exact a greater attention from 
chole who have occaſion for their favour, 
than has been hitherto found neceſſary; 
and it is not improbable, that a conſideration 
how much the emoluments of a free trade 
in Ireland, muſt be enjoyed by a body of 
men, who are natural enemies to liberty and 
the preſent family, may furniſh motives to 
ee, and for ought I can fee, very rea- 
ſonable ones, for continuing that kingdom 
under its preſent commercial reſtraints. 
Since then, it is evident, that the gentle- 
men of Ireland, either through a want of 
proper training to a more extenſive plan of 
politicks, or from too cloſe attention to their 
preſent apparent intereſts, ſhew a reluctance 
In advancing their native country to ſuch a 
ſtage towards perfection, as may bring it to 
be of greater ule in the general ſcheme.” It 
is molt, incumbent upon England, from a 
principle of ſelf- preſervation, to obſerve it 
more attentively, as a quarter, by which, in 
caſe of neglect, they are likely to receive a 
h deadly, blow of £ 
| | The 
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an their omitting to unite Sicily with Italy, 
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The conſtitution of Great Britain has, 


from cauſes very obvious, taken ſince the re- 
volution a dangerous turn to ariſtocracy, in- 
fomuch, that it is amazing to hear authors. 
of high reputation complain of its tendency: 
to democracy; the Houſe of Commons, it 
is true, are ſuppoſed to hold the ſtrings of 
the national purſe : but the majority of that 
houſe, is certainly formed of men, recom- 
mended in counties, but principally in bo- 
roughs, by lords ; if they are therefore ſep- 


_— created to repreſent the people by 


the lords, their political opinions and con- 
duct, muſt depend upon thoſe who create 
them; the lower houſe is loſt in the upper, 


and far from being diſtinct branches of le- 


giſlature, they are virtually, altho' not yet 
nominally, the ſame; was not this the caſe, 
all places of truſt and profit would not be 
poſſeſſed by lords, their relations and depen- 
dants: neither as to capacity or induſtry, 
can they claim any ſuperiority; and his Ma- 


jeſty would not be leſs reſpectfully ſerved, | 


by men who ſtood fingly on their, perſonal, 
merit and loyalty, than by thoſe who are in- 
flated by their own power, or by the con- 
ſequence and power of thoſe who recom- 


— 
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they would have thereby taken from many bad citizens 

an opportunity of becoming rich, and prevented the 

dreadful inſurrections of their ſlaves, which lawleſs op- 
preſſion of the wealthy landed intereſt of the iſland did 
occaſion.” 5 


mend 


ES 
mend them; but the general bad effects of 
this evil, being not immediately to my pur- 
poſe, let us ſee how prejudicial it has proved: 
to the intereſts of the country I ſpeak of. The 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, is eonſigned of late 
years, to perſons of the firſt rank and title 
only, and altho' an office upon which de- 
pends the advancement of arts, the reforma- 
tion of religion, and the eſtabliſhment, of 
government in that kingdom; yet, to the 
carrying forward of theſe really important 
works, the ſuper - intendancy of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant cannot be obtained for more than ſix 
months out of twenty-four ; ſome, indeed, 
condefcend to go over a ſecond time; ſomez: 
out of a conſciouſneſs of miſbehaviour, are 
afraid to venture, and yet their impatience 
to continue there, does not proceed from. any 
diſſike to the profits of the employment, as 
they preſs moſt * at home for every 
lucrative one, nor from a deſire of avoiding 
the fatigues of a court, for their ambition 
diſcloſes itſelf, in the encouragement given 
to their own little levies at their reſpective 
palaces in Weſtminſter, where their depen- 
dants pay a conſtant attendance ;, nor from 
an apprehenſion of loſing the royal favour . 
during abſence, like the unfortunate: Eſſex, 
but it proceeds from their apprehenſion of 
loſing their Engliſh voters in the houſe, and 
at elections for members and magiſtrates; ſo 
that were it poſſible to confine the nobility 
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to the conſtitutional range which the law 
preſcribes, a double advantage would thence 
ariſe: to Ireland; the preſence of thoſe noble 
perſonages appointed by his Majeſty'to be 
their guardians and protetors againſt do- 
meſtick oppreſſion, and that the younger 
ſons of the gentlemen of the kingdom, 
would then enjoy a more reaſonable propor- 
tion of the employments, military, civil and 
eccleſiaſtick, which their country fo plenti- 
fully maintains, than they can in the pre- 
ent ſituation of affairs, whilſt their gover- 
nors are obliged to beſtow them upon their 
- Engliſh dependants, whole friends and rela- 
tions have engaged in ſupporting their par- 
liamentary influence at home: and here your 
Lordſhip ſees a great part of the wealth of 


one iſland, directed to the ruin of the liber- 


ties of the other But to proceed, if the 
chief governor was to continue in the king- 
dom, he might be at leiſure to make progreſ- 
ſes, Hee whether the people were governed 
or oppreſſed, and what was the true and ge- 
neral ſenſe of the nation; he would there 
behold the Proteſtant religion expiring thro' 
the lazineſs of our prieſts, and an unwearied 
application in thoſe of the enemy; the inter- 
nal rule of the kingdom or its, police, by 
which the manners of a people are princi- 
pally formed, intruſted to magiſtrates, whoſe 
only recommendation is a blind obedience to 
the will of thoſe, who enjoy the derivative 
power 
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power under the chief governor, and a burn- 
ing zeal for extending their intereſts atevery 
election; he would fee the money raiſed upon 
the people ſor encouraging manufactures, 
and eſtabliſhing the moſt defirable conve- 
nience of an infand navigation, perverted to 
the vile purpoſes of acquiring a dominion 
over boroughs, by jobbing the management 
of the works to thoſe who are able to lend 
their aſſiſtance therein; if he continued bis 
reſidence in the kingdom, he would diſcover 
laws to have been enacted, which (contrary 
to all thoſe rules laid down by reafon and 

publick utility for the direction of legiſlature) 
are reſpective in their nature, and aſſume 
for their object tranſactions and agreements, 
which had an exiſtence previous to any no- 
tion of making ſuch laws, with a view to 
encreaſe the private fortune of ſome parlia- 
mentary leaders, or ſcreen ſome of their fa- 
vorite tools from the juſt demands of their 
 fellow-ſubjets; he would ſee theſe leaders 
ptofeſſing whigiſh revolution principles, and, 
indeed, procuring and continuing to them- 
ſelves much Proteſtant popularity by ſuch 
appearances, yet, takin 5 every indirect me- 
thod of ſubverting theſe principles, by cor- 
. .rupting univerſally, and erafing from the 
minds of their countrymen, every imprefſion 
of honour and regard to liberty; he would 
ſee the common people labouring under all 
_ the miſeries of poverty, of ſlavery, and daily 
| K ſinking 
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ſinking from bad to worſe ; and he would 
lay the true ſtate of that unfortune kingdom 
before his Majeſty, from whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs it could not fail of redreſs. __ _ 
But if an unbounded attention to their 
parliamentary concerns, has ſo entirely en- 
groſſed the body of the Britiſh nobility, as to 
render it impoſſible to find thoſe amongſt 
them, who will dedicate their time to a real 
diſcharge of their duty as a Lord Lientenant 
of Ireland ; many commoners may be found, 
who with great juſtice, will think them- 
ſelves highly honoured by the office, even 
under that 125 700 condition of doing their duty: 

the office derives no luſtre from the perſon, 
but the perſon from the office; a rule, which 
will hold even with kings. It is allowed, 
that to the exerciſe of an office in the trea- 
fury, admiralty, or the other departments of 
government, ſome experience and applica- 
tion are required, but for the government of 
a kingdom, which contains above two, mil- 
Hons of inhabitants, ſupports, as I am in- 
formed, twenty thouſand men, with place- 
men and penſioners beyond number, a no- 
bleman becomes inſtantaneouſly qualified; 
and when he thinks proper to be weary of 
his charge, his ſacceffor ecomes as ſudden- 
ly, and as miraculouſly qualified as he. If a 

_ country is fo far removed from the reſidence 
of the fovereign, that he cannot ſee with his 
own eyes the real ſtate of that country ; 175 
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if the indolence or avocation of viceroys are 
ſuch, that they will not ſee with their own 
eyes, but muſt receive the repreſentations, 
which they lay before Majeſty, from men 
whoſe private intereſt it is, that eyery thing 
ſhould be miſrepreſented ; then will a few fa- 
milies of large fortunes, and extenſive con- 
nexions, play off the king againſt the peo- 
ple, and the people againſt the king, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, provided they are 
ſtrengthened by an Engliſh intereſt, they 
will appear to the people poſſeſſed of the 
royal confidence, from the power they are 
ſeen to have of beſtowing ſome trifling civil 
employments, at times, a commiſſion in the 
army, and upon extraordinary occaſions, per- 
haps, a biſhoprick; and the loyal deport- 
ment of the people will, by a moſt ſcanda- 
lous impoſition, be imputed not to its real 
cauſe, a thorough /enje. of their duty, and an 
unalterable alfection to their Prince, 4 to. the 
addreſs and ingenious management of theſe 
leaders; this, I may venture to undertake, 
is the hinge upon which Iriſh government. 
has long turned, and the conſequence. mult 


be an abſolute vaſſalage in that country, and 


an entire obſtruction of all intercourſe be- 
tween King and people; the feelings of al- 
legiance will become faint ; dependance, 
fear, adoration of their domeſtick idols,. will 
take place, and theſe idols will have, it in 
their power at length, to extort from their 
1 | K 2 _ maſter 
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maſter” whatever ſpecies of penſion, or "gras 
tification, they, in the plenitude of their iu- 
ſolence, ſhall think proper to demand. 

However, ſince the age in which we live 
is ſuch; that an unſocial, contracted ſelfiſh- 
neſs, appears the ſtrongeſt line in its charac- 
ter, I ſhould not, my Lord, be ſurprized to 
hear it urged, in oppoſition to my ſpecula- 
tions; J Ireland is of ſo great moment,” ſa 
fruitful in fol, its inbabitanis ſo numerous, 
with ſuch variety of other adrantages, why 
fhall it not take care of itſelf? to this it 
may be ſufficient to reply, that from her po- 
litical dependance upon England, ſhe cannot 
venture to undertake any buſineſs of weight, 
or of conſiderable import to herſelf, without 
the conſent of England, bold Jrokes of Fre- 

Formation come from the arm which is power ful 
ond unconflrained; ; that Ireland, backward as 
| the is in copying from England; whatever 
may be uſeful and praiſe-worthy, has been 
moſt 'fingularly docile in the ſcience of cabal 
and domeſtick intrigue, nor are her ſons leſs 
expert in bribery and corruption, than the 
managers of the moſt diſputed borough' i in 
England: we have, therefore, rendered 
them both unfit and undiſpoſed to feform 
themſelves, whilſt their ſubordination, had 
they been never ſo well diſpoſed, has put it 
ue, out of their power; but if this re- 
proves inſufficient, arguments drawn 
from love of tel, muſt have their due 
weight, 
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weight; and let us recollect, that a time 
may come, When ſome powerful ſtate, leſo 
in Fae about the advantages which na- 
ture offers, may think ſeriouſly of that coun⸗ 
try, which we look upon as unmeriting our 
notice; that the miſconduct of governors, 
or the under agents of governors, may cre- 
ate an indifference in the minds of the peo 

ple, whether they live under an Iriſh Lord 
PA, a French commandant, - or a 
Spaniſh viceroy ; that the united diſaffections 
of the inhabitants, both Proteſtant and Pa- 
| piſt, muſt yield great encouragement/to 
foreign attempts to invade them, and almoſt 1 
certain ſtability to their inyaſions; and that 
in ſome future luxurious, degenerate age, 2 
Hawke or Kepple may not appear, Whoſe 
matchleſs intrepidity ſhall brave the dan- 
gers of rocks and ſhoals, to deſtroy the de- 
ſtined invaders, perhaps, the conquerors-. 


Ou PT AN TAT TONsõ have formed the ſub- 
ʒject of ſo much debate and altercation of late, 

that little new, and therefore very little in- 
tereſting, can be now advanced upon that 


head ; yet how will this matter appear, upon 
trial by that real touchſtone of all political 
diſquiſitions, 7mprovement of manners and pu- 
lick ſecurity? Moral perfection, or the near- 
eſt poſſible approaches thereunto, is indiſ- 
putably the firſt, and moſt worthy end of all 
our purſuits ; and yet defence againſt exter- 
nal violence, protection of the community 

engages, 


o 
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engages, and with reaſon, almoſt an equal 


ſhare. of our attention, being that, without 


which, an opportunity of affecting the for- 


mer is abſolutely loſt; arts, ſciences, and 
pure religion, no more than eloquence *, 


can have their natural growth, amidſt the 
ſtrugglings for liberty, amidſt the ſhouts of 


conqueſt, or, indeed, amidſt the fears and 


apprehenſions of being conquered; to this 


purpoſe is required a ſteady, ſettled, 'unpalli- 
able temper in the ſtate, for mhick reaſon, 


many ſmall conſiderations muſt give way to 
this ſingle great one; agreeable, therefore, 


to this principle, I cannot avoid declaring, 
that our American fellow - ſubjects have not 
maturely conſidered how trifling are the re- 
ſtrictions of the mother country, when 
weigaed againſt the advantages, which that 
ſame mother country has afforded them; and 
I conſider every writer who would whet the 


keenneſs, for trade and wealth, as the general 


enemy, who would raiſe chack too high in 
their own opinions, and leſſen, in their eyes, 
the obligations they muſt owe to England: 
they talk of having carried their fortunes | 
from England to make their ſettlementt; ſome" 


Parpicular men „Minh have done 40,” den 
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*Neque enim in conſtituentibus rempubliclith? nec q 
in bella gerentibus, nec regum dominatione devinetis, 


naſei e dicendi . Cicero de Oratore. 
| nothing 


edge of their appetites, to a higher degree of 
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nothing is more certain, or better known; 
than that neceſſity: has been the cauſe of al- 


moſt every emigration: that has happened, 


and that the beginnings of moſt American 
properties were remarkably ſlender: by a 
free and beneficial trade, well protected by 
Britiſh navies, they have, indeed, accom- 
pliſhed a moſt rapid growth, to which their 
own much to be applauded care and ĩnduſ- 
try has largely contributed. The riſque, 
they ſay, they have run in making therr fettlements 
cannot, as they pretend, be admitted as Ne 
with a view of ſerving the. mother country, be- 

cauſe, in general, countries are allowed to 
ſuffer rather, by the exportation of their 
wealth and inhabitants, and ſo would Eng- 
land; did not the peculiarity of its naval and 


commercial circumſtances, ſo ſingularly diſ- 
tinguiſh it from Spain and all other coutts | 


tries; did not its dominion of the ſeas; ſo fa- 


cilitate the intercourſe between every branch 
of its empire, that any of its inhabitants, er A 


the property of any of its inhabitants, may, 


as it were by magick, virtually and in effect, 


appear wherever they require. Now, as to 
their obligations to Britain, admitting that 


no pecuniary aids had been advanced to- \ 
wards eſtabliſhing their ſettlements, How tan © 
they diſcharge themſelves of the obligation 


of having received from England a body of 


excellent laws, ready to be tranſcribed a ſet 
of ſocial improved manners, ready to be 


Sichen | tranſ- 
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tranſplanted ; arts and ſciences ; all which, if 
raiſed from the ſeed, would have a tedious, 
and interrupted growth in the wilds of A- 
- merica?* If we add to this, that reſpect 
which a ſubject of England muſt challenge, 
in what fituation ſoever, which no ſmall 
colony could pretend to maintain, it will 
be impoſſible-to liſten with patience, to the 
man, who would refine away theſe obliga- 
tions, by alledging that England has acted 
from narrow motives, in order to ſtrengthen 
herſelf: an undutiful child, may tell his fa- 
ther, that he begot him to pleaſe himſelf ; 
that he cheriſhed him, that he fixed him and 
his fortunes in the world, merely to gratify 
his parental feelings; and upon this falſe 
reaſoning, impiouſly hold himſelf acquitted 
of every duty; but nature declares againſt 
him; and altho' no ingratitude can dwell 
-where there 1s a reciprocation of good offices, 
yet, he who receives the firſt act of kind- 
neſs, will ever remain the moſt obliged. 
No man entertains a more cordial affec- 
tion for our fellow-ſubjects of America than 
I do; their emotions in favour of liberty are 
generous and praiſe-worthy, but muſt ſtill be 
of opinion, that they have not, as yet, con- 
ceived (ſo generally as may be wiſhed) no- 
tions of government ſufficiently digeſted and 

extenſive; ſince their anceſtors made their 
emigrations, liberty has received many and 
great improvements; the rude wild ſtock, 
Hhurried 
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hurtied by cad perſecutions at homes 
they haſtily plucked from the mother fail ; 
1 5 A gs vigorouſly flou- 
riſhed in their new, congenial clime; but it 
was at the revolution, the generous well- 
flayoured fruit was engrafted, which. I tear, 
no part of the Britiſh empire, except Eng- 
8 5 has yet brought themſelves. properly 
to reliſh. _ | 


: 
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declare themſelves the proper judges upon 
4 the 
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the occaſion, but altho' moſt immediately 
concerned, they do not furniſh the object of 
greateſ} concern; Britiſh ſafety, power and 
trade, furniſh this grand object: Britain, 
therefore, is the more competent judge, and 
it would be unreaſonable to expect, that any 
wiſe adminiſtration, after the warnings al- 
ready received from the indolent deportment 
of the colonies at the beginning of the late 
war, would ſuffer conſiderations of fo high 
a nature, to reſt upon the determinations of 
men, whoſe neglect has been already fo juſt- 
ly cenſured, from whoſe torpid ſullenneſs 
and obſtinacy, the enemy did confeſſedly de- 
rive ſuch advantage. Shall it depend upon 
the reſolutions of a Philadelphian aſſembly, 
whether our fel w- ſubjects ſhall arm in de- 
fence of liberty and property? Does the 
fate of a whole continent bear any propor- 
tion to an almoſt imperceptible encroach- 
ment upon the important privilege of an 
American, deliberating for a year or two, 
whether he will pay ſix- pence in the pound, 
to fave himſelf and family from perdition ? 
A provincial aſſembly is very capable of de- 
termining upon what is moſt expedient for. 
their own internal rule, what moſt adyan- 
tageous to their trade ; but when the great. 
ſcheme of governing all the parts of an ex- 
tenſive community, when the relation in 
which they ſtand to this community is to 
be conſidered, then their capacities begin to 

| | narrow 
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narrow in my eſtimation, and they c come to 
ſhew themſelves in a ſphere of debate, for 
which I can, by no means, think them qua- 
lifted. Why, ſays an individual, fired with 
a wild ſpirit of Therty, ſhall I give up that 
power which nature has beſtowed ge me, 
of acting and thinking for myſelf ? Why, 
ſays an advocate for ſociety, . ſhall you be 
protected by ſociety in your property and 
perſon, in the exerciſe of virtuous liberty, 
which is a power of doing, not what you 
will, but What you ought to will? If no in- 
dividual then, may ſet up his ſingle opinion 
and ſtrong cravings for crude liberty, where, 
ſocial good is concerned, if he is not allow- 
ed to Mien ſo clearly, whether theſe loud 
| calls of nature, about which he makes fo. 
great a parade, may not interfere with, and 
obſtru& ſome moral and ſocial end; no more 
is any diſtinct part of an empire, intitled to 
carve for itſelf, and lay it down as an inva- 
riable maxim, that on no occaſion whatſo- 
ever are they to be governed, by rules to 
which they have not conſented; much re- 
ſpect, thetefore, is due to the opinion of 
 Great-Britain, in that material point of re- 
gulating a provincial defence, and whenever 
it ſhall be urged, that the Americans are 
moſt competent to judge of the quantity * 
taxation, or the method of applying the taxes, 
and that a want of provincial defence, muſt 
be more immediately and ſenſibly felt by 
L 2 them 
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themſelves, than by thoſe who are far re- 
moved from the ſcene of American affairs; 
when they plead the great law of nature and 
of liberty, to any claim of Britain to ſuper- 
intend their affairs, I reply, the ideas of ſo- 
cial liberty in diametrical oppolition 'to their 
allegations, I aver, that they are not the 
moſt competent judges of the e of 
à domeſtick defence; and I eſtabliſh my 
dverment, by their having already ſhewn 
themſelves incompetent, in never producing 
any one general plan for that purpoſe, from 
the peace of Utrecht to the war of 1756; 
inſomuch, that altho' ten times the number 
of our enemy, they would have been abſo- 
lutely driven off the continent, were it not 
for the ſeaſonable interpoſition of England, 
and all this, from a peeviſh reluctance? to aſ- 
ſociate and unite, a reluctance, to ſacrifice a 
ſmall part of their own will and pleaſure, to 
peace and ſecurity, which reluctance, they 
are re” to com pliment, with the honour- 
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may FO teh this 8 ſheis power-. 
fully warranted in proceeding againſt a pro- 
bability of any future ſituation of thoſe co- 
lonies, fo dangerous, ſo productive of 17. 
expence, as that we have lately beheld. 
Was, indeed, the duty of the colonies, to 704 
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ticipate the cares of the mother country, 
make, after the example of Ireland, ſuch 
2 military eſtabliſhment as may tend to diſ- 
courage any attempts of an enemy, and not 
furniſh, by their remiſneſs, a Britiſh admini- 
ſtration, with even an excuſe for obtruding 
their kind offices upon them : they ſhould 
conſider the various and fluctuating nature of 
Britiſh councils ; and that power, from the 
free nature of our government, may. be 
ſometimes in the hands of men, who are 
delighted in obliging and ſtrengthening our 
enemies, in ill-treating and diſguſting qur 
friends, and who, when they accidentally 
engage in carrying even a neceſſary meaſure 
into execution, ſtumble upon ſome mode of 
doing it, which not only deſtroys every end 
and OE which may ariſe from it, but 
is alſo productive of. univerſal murmurs and 
| FF Rn but of all things, . ſhould 
ther beware of beholding our miniſterial 
blunders, in the light of national acts, and 
TORE perhaps, conceive. a diſlike or aliena- 
woe affection from their Britiſh fellow- 
| Ces The ſenſe of this nation. is neither 
unjuſt, unreaſonable, or oppreſſive; but no 
human wiſdom. will, 1 fear, be ever able to 
ſecure us againſt falling ſometimes into the 
hands of ſuch wretches, as thoſe who made 
the peace of Utrecht or of Verſailles. 
| On the other fide, my Lord, it muſt be 
3 cd. that the mother country has not 
: * 
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- entirely acquitted herſelf in the diſcharge of 
her parental offices. It is certainly the duty 
of thoſe, whom Providence has committion- 
ed by conferring great powers on them, for 
| promoting the welfare of the human ſpecies, 
| to watch and attend to the changes of cir- 
| cumſtance, which muſt happen to all earthly 
| things, and frame fuch inſtitutions, as may 
anſwer (fo far as human prudence can pro- 
| vide) to the variety of caſes which may ariſe ; 
new circumſtances produce new ſyſtems. 
| When a perſonal property began to grow 
confiderable in England, our anceftors 
thought proper immediately to enact ſuch 
laws, as might facilitate alienations ; they had 
recourſe to the civil codes, and thence they 
brought the ſtatute of will of diſtributions, 
and adopted fuch a portion of the ſpirit of 
Roman juriſprudence, as may anſwer the 
exigency. But, with regard to colonies, fo 
diſtinguiſhed is Great Britain, fo critically 
diftinguithed, by a complication, of naval, 
of landed, of commercial, of military confi- 
derations, from every ancient ſtate; that in- 
ſtitutions drawn from Tyre, from Carthage, 
from Rome, or from Rhodes, can never an- 
ſwer the preſent occaſion; and legiſlature 
muſt inveſtigate, thro' the walks of nature, 
morals of utility, and of preſent convenience, 
tach truths as may afford a ground work for 
this neceſſary undertaking; our common 
law, revered with juſtice for its honeſt ſim- 
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plicity affords no reſources in ſo variegated 
a ſubject; nor could our Gothick fore-fathers. 
_ poſſibly foreſee the aſtoniſhing turn, which. 
this kingdom has taken to commercial ad- 
venture, ſince the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
_ occaſioned by a "I unexpected event, the 
diſcovery of a new world ; they could not 
foreſee the emigration of _ colonies to this 
new world, and could, therefore, never. 
think of framing any calculation for ſuch, a, 
8 why, then, look into the laws 
in being, for any aids upon this occaſion? 
A plauſible and ſagacious * may diſ- 
cover ſomething in his books analogous, or 
what he thinks, and would perſuade the. 
world is analogous to the caſe of our colo- 
nies, propoſed to him for ſerious conſidera- 
tion; he fancies it a corporation, for inſtance, | 
and from henceforth, every American Quel-, 
tion, comes to be examined by principles 
laid down for directing a corporate legiſla- 
ture; that is, becauſe a Britiſh corporation 
has delegated their natural original right of 
legiſlature, to thoſe who repreſent them in 
parliament, and thereby veſted in that aſs... 
ſembly, a power of controuling their corpo- 
rate acts: our colonies, therefore, who not 
being called upon, make no returns of mem. 
bers to the Britiſh parliament, are ſubject to 
a like controul, this is not reaſon, either, 
plain or refined, either natural or artificial, 
and therefore cannot be law ; in truth, ths 
opinions 
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opinions of the gentlemen of the long robe, 


are not to be admitted, in an affair, ſo much 
above their level, for this would, indeed, be 
an erecting of courts, intended for explica- 
tion of the laws in being, into actual legiſla- 
tures; a power, very lately rejected by, per- 
haps, one * of the wiſeſt and moſt modeſt 
judges, that ever adorned a bench; and, in a 
caſe, where the exerciſe of ſuch a power 
would be readily excuſed, being in vindication 
of the liberty of the ſubject. But, my Lord, 
the laborious ſtrainings of our lawyers, in ap- 
plying their learning to American affairs, 
will never produce any thing adequate to this 


grand occaſion ; our colonies are inſenſibly 


grown into a reſpectable importance, and 
demand the moſt ſolemn conſideration of 
lain of wiſe, of honeſt legiſlature 3 
and, Pam perſuaded, that the preſent matter 


deſerves treaties, commiſſioners, and eve 
other ſolemnity, preceding the a& which u- 
united theſe kingdoms ; we ſhould conciliate 
the good-will of our fellow-ſubje&s, who 
live at a diſtance, as warmly as that of thoſe 
who are nearer home, provoke neither to re- 
ſentments, by injury or oppreſſion, but ever 
remember, that Egina and Zubea were eafi- 
ly brought to a ſenſe of duty, by the Athe- 
nians, whenever they became turbulent; but 
Judgment delivered by Lord Camden, in the caſe 
of Entick and the Meſſengers, laſt day of Michaelmas 
term, 1765. 


when 


ne 
when they carried their arms againſt Greeks, 
who were more diſtant, the ruin of their 
power was the immediate conſequence, and 
their greatneſs expired at Syracuſe “k. 
Had Britain been bleſſed with a continu- 
ance of that adminiſtration, which carried 
her military glory to ſo exalted an height, in 
the laſt war, had that miniſtry, I fay, been 
permitted to conclude a ſound and healthy 
peace; upon that firm bafis, by ſuch able 
Political builders, would have been raifed'a 
pile, compoſed of all our colonies and de- 
pendencies, whoſe ſtrength, beauty, and 
magnificence, would be the envy and admi- 
ration of the world; theſe wiſe and virtuous 
patriots, would have ſhewn talents for peace, 
equal to thoſe they had diſplayed for war, 
and our conqueſts, inſtead of being the cauſe 
of diſſentions and animoſities, between his 
Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, would long ſince 
have turned to great and laſting account : 
commiſſioners would be formally appointed 
to examine minutely into the ſtate of our 
colonies ; a proper method taken for raiſing 
ſupplies to anſwer the expences of govern- 
ment; taxations be laid, in a manner, the 
leaſt grievous to the ſubject, and moſt con- 
ſiſtent with ſocial liberty; in ſhort, that 
gradual aſſimilation with the mother coun- 
try, ſo much to be deſired by all its deſcen- 
dants, would be at length brought about; 
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for though war is the ſeaſon of danger, yet, 
is it very eaſily demonſtrated, that the miniſ- 
ter-of peace is as much above the miniſter of 
war, as the ends are more worthy than the 
means; that is, when the great and neceſſary 
works of peace are properly attended to ; but 
when peace is made, in order to generate 
matter for new war; then, indeed, the art- 
ful wretch, who can deceive his king, cor- 
rupt, debaſe, and oppreſs the people, will 
anſwer every purpoſe; no neceſſity for integri- 
ty or wiſdom remains, where cunning and 
deceit are found to be all- ſufficient. 
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